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I 

THE TRUTH ABOUT PYEfRAFT 

He sits not a dozen yards away. If I glance over 
my shoulder I can see him. And if I catch his eye — 
and usually I catch his eye — it meets me with an 
expression 

It is mainly an imploring look — and yet with sus- 
picion in it. 

Confound his suspicion ! If I wanted to tell on him 
I should have told long ago. I don't tell and I don't 
tell, and he ought to feel at his ease. As if anything 
so gross and fat as he could feel at ease ! Who would 
believe me if I did tell ? 

Poor old Pyecraft ! Great, uneasy jelly of sub- 
stance ! The fattest clubman in London. 

He sits at one of the little club tables in the huge 
bay by the fire, stuffing. What is he stuffing ? I 
glance judiciously and catch him biting at a round 
of hot buttered teacake, with his eyes on me. Con- 
found him ! — with his eyes on me ! 

That settles it, Pyecraft ! Since you will be abject. 
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since you will behave as though I was not a man of 
honour, here, right under your embedded eyes, I write 
the thing down — the plain truth about Pyecraft. The 
man I helped, the man I shielded, and who has re- 
quited me by making mv club uqend|irabl,e,, absolutely 
unendurable, with his uiqtiid appeal'/*' vKth* the per- 
petual “ don’t tell ” of his looks. 

And, besides, why does he keep on eternally eating ? 

Well, here goes for the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ! 

Pyecraft I made the acquaintance of Pyecraft 

in this very smoking-room. I was a young, nervous 
new member, and he saw it. I was sitting all alone, 
wishing I knew more of the members, and suddenly he 
came, a great rolling front of chins and abdomina, 
towards me, and grunted and sat down in a chair close 
by me and wheezed for a space, and scraped for a space 
with a match and lit a cigar, and then addressed me. 
I forget what he said — something about the matches 
not lighting properly, and afterwards as he talked he 
kept stopping the waiters one by one as they went by, 
and telling them about the matches in that thin, fluty 
voice he has. But, anyhow, it was in some such way 
we began our talking. 

He talked about various things and came round to 
games. And thence to my figure and complexion. 
“ You ought to be a good cricketer,” he said. I sup- 
pose I am slender, slender to what some people would 

call lean, and I suppose I am rather dark, still I 

am not ashamed of having a Hindu great-grandmother, 
but, for all that, I don’t want casual strangers to see 
through me at a glance to her. So that I was s et 
again st Pyecraft from the beginning, mi 
" BuT he only talked about me in order tb get to 
himself. 
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“ I expect/' he said, “ you take uo more exercise 
than I do, and probably you eat m less.*' (Like all 
excessively obese people fuiTanyied he ate nothing.) 
“Yet ’* — and he smiled an'qbnque / sir ile — “ we differ/* 
And then he began to talTrabbut 1 *s fatness and his 
fatness ; all he did for his fatness an l all he was going 
to do for his fatness ; what people h.*d advised him to 
do for his fatness and what he had heard of people 
doing for fatness similar to his. “A priori,” he said, 
“ one would think a question of nutrition could . be 
answered by dietary, jpid a question of feslmilanoa by 
drugs/* It was stifling. It was dumpling falCT It 
made me feel swelled to hear him. -L* *' " ’ ' 

One stands That sort of thing once in a way at a 
club, but a time > came when. I fancied I was standing 
too much. He took' to me altogether too conspicu- 
ously. I could never 20 into the smoking-room but 
He would come fallowing towards me, and sometimes 
he came and gormandized round and about me while 
I had my lunch. He seemed at times almost to be 
clinging to me. He was a bore, but not so fearful a 
bore as to be limited to me ; and from the first there 
was something in his manner — almost as though he 
knew, almost as though he penetrated to the fact that 
I might — that there was a remote, exceptional chance 
in me that no one else presented. 

" I*d give anything to get it down,** he would say — 
“ anything/* and peer at me over his vast cheeks and 
pant. ov ^ f ; • • 

Poor old Pyecraft ! He has just gonged, no doubt 
to order another buttered teacake ! 

He came to the actual thing one day. “ Our Phar- 
macopoeia/* he said, “ our Western Pharmacopoeia, is 
anything but the last word of medical science. In the 
East, I've been told *' 
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He stopped and stared at me. It was like being at 
an aquarium^ ^ v 

I was quitesuddenly angry with him. " Look here," 

I said, " who told you about my great-grandmother's 
recipes ? '' r i 4 

" Well," he fenced. *' 

" Every time we've met for a week," I said—" and 
we've met pretty often — you've given me a broad hint , 
or so about that little secret, of jnin,e.7 , /, , . r 

" Well," he said, " now thejeat's out of the bag, I'll 

admit, yes, it is so. I had it 

" From Pattison ? " 

" Indirectl} r ," he said, which I believe was lying, 
“ yes." 

"Pattison," I said, "took that stuff at his own 
risk." 

He pursed his mouth and bowed. 

" My great-grandmother's recipes," I said, " are 
queer things to handle. My father was near making 

me promise " 

" He didn’t ? " 

" No. But he warned me. He himself used one — 
once." 

" Ah ! . . . But do you think ? Suppose — 

suppose there did happen to be one " 

" The things are curious documents," I said. 
" Even the smell of 'em. ... No 1 " 

But after going so far Pyecraft was resolved I 
should go farther. I was always a little afraid if I 
tried his patience,, too much he would fall on me 
suddenly and smotlierjne. I own I was weak. But 
I was also annoyed with Pyecraft. I had got to that 
state of feeling for him that disposed me to say, 
" Well, take the risk ! " The little affair of Pattison 
to which I have alluded was a different matter alto- 
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gether. What it was doesn’t concern us now, but 1 
knew, anyhow, that the particular r< :ipe I used then 
was safe. The rest I didn’t know so i mch about, and, 
on the whole, I was inclined to dc lbt their safety 
pretty completely. 

Yet even if Pyecraft got poisoned 

I must confess the poisoning of P> ecraft struck me 
as an immense undertaking. 

That evening I took that queer, odd-scented sandal- 
wood box out of my safe and turned the rustling skins 
over. The gentleman who wrote the recipes for my 
great-grandmother evidently had a weakness for skins 
qt { $ mispell^egus^prigin, and his handwriting was 
cramped lo thedast degree. Some of the things are 
quite unreadable to me — though my family, with its 
Indian Civil Service associations, has kept up a know- 
ledge of tjiqdust^ni from generation to generation — 
and none are absolutely plaiii sailing. But I found 
the one that I knew was there soon enough, and 
sat on the floor by my safe for some time looking 
at it. 

“ Look here,” said I to Pyecraft next day, and 
snatched the slip away from his eager grasp. 

“ So far as I can make it out, this is a recipe for 
Loss of Weight. (‘ Ah ! ' said Pyecraft.) I’m not 
absolutely sure, but I think it's that. And if you take 
my advice you’ll leave it alone. Because, you know 
— I blacken my blood in your interest, Pyecraft — my 
ancestors on that side were, so far as I can gather, a 
jolly queer lot. See ? ” 

“ Let me try it,” said Pyecraft. 

I leant back in my chair. My imagination made one 
mighty effort and fell flat within me. “ What in 
Heaven's name, Pyecraft,” I asked, “ do you think 
you'll look like when you get thin ? ” 
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He was impervious to reason. I made him promise 
never to say a word to me about his disgusting fatness 
again whatever happened — never, and then I handed 
him that little piece of skin. 

' l •* It's nasty stuff/' I said. 

No matter/' he said, and took it. 

He goggled at it. “ But — but " he said. 

He had just discovered that it wasn't English. 

“ To the best of my ability," I said, " I will do you 
a translation." 

I did my best. After that we didn't speak for a 
fortnight. Whenever he approached me I frowned 
and motioned him away, and he respected our com- 
pact, but at the end of the fortnight he was as fat as 
ever. And then he got a word in. 

“ I must speak," he said. ” It isn't fair. There’s 
something wrong. It's done me no good. You're not 
doing your great-grandmother justice." 

“ Where's the recipe ?, J f . 

He produced it gingerly from liis pocket-book. 

• u J ran my eye over the items. “ Was the egg 
addled ? " I asked. 

** No. Ought it to have been ? " 

“ That," I said, “ goes without saying in all my poor 
dear great-grandmother's recipes. When condition or 
quality is no^ specified you must get the worst. * She 
was dfa&tic or nothing. . . . And there's one or two 
possible alternatives to some of these other things. 
You got fresh rattlesnake venom ? " 

" I got a rattlesnake from Jamrach's. It cost — it 
cost " 

“ That's your affair, anyhow. This last item " 

“ I know a man who " 

" Yes. H'm. Well, I'll write the alternatives down. 
So far as I know the language, the spelling of this re- 
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cipe is particularly atrocious. By-tl e-bye, dog here 
probably means pariah dog.** 

For a month after that I saw Py< craft constantly 
at the club and as fat and anxious a- ever. He kept 
our treaty, but at times he broke tl e spirit of it by 
shaking his head despondently. The 1 one day in the 
cloakroom he said, “ Your great-gra ldmother ** 

“ Not a word against her/' I said ; and he held his 
peace. 

I could have fancied he had desisted, and I saw him 
one day talking to three new members about his fat- 
ness as though he was in search of other recipes. And 
then, quite unexpectedly^ lpi$ tplcgram came. 

“ Mr. Formalyn ! ** bawled a page-boy under my 
nose, and I took the telegram and opened it at once. 

“ For Heaven's sake come . — Pyecra/t." 

“ H’m,” said I, and to tell the truth I was so pleased 
at the rehabilitation of my great-grandmother’s repu- 
tation this evidently promised that I made a most 
excellent lunch. 

I got Pyecraft*s address from the hall porter. Pye- 
craft inhabited the upper half of a house in Blooms- 
bury, and I went there so soon as I had done my coffee 
and Trappistine. I did not wait to finish my cigar. 

“ Mr. Pyecraft ? ** said I, at the front door. 

They believed he was ill ; he hadn’t been out for 
two days. 

" He expects me,** said I, and they sent me up. 

I rang the bell at the lattice-door upon the landing. 

" He shouldn’t have tried it, anyhow,” I said to 
myself. " A man who eats like a pig ought to look 
like a pig.” 

An obviously worthy woman, with an anxious face 
and a carelessly placed cap, came and surveyed me 
through the lattice. 
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I gave my name and she opened his door for me in 
a dubious fashion, tat? , l r , 

n Well ? ” said I, as we stood together inside Pye- 
craft's piece of the landing. 

“ 'E said you was to come in if you came,” she 
said, and regarded me, making no motion to show 
me anywhere. And then, confidentially, " 'E's locked 
in, sir.” 

“ Locked in ? ” 


“ Locked himself in yesterday morning and 'asn't 
let any one in since, sir. And ever and again swearing. 
Oh, my ! ” 

I stared at the door she indicated by her glances. 
“ In there ? ” I said. 


” Yes, sir.” 

“ What's up ? ” 

She shook her head sadly. ” 'E keeps on calling for 
vittles, sir. *Eavy vittles 'e wants. I get 'im what 
I can. Pork Vs 'ad, sooit puddin', sossiges, noo 
bread. Everythink like that. Left outside, if you 
please, and me go away. 'E's eatin', sir, somethink 
awful.” 

There came a piping bawl from inside the door : 
" That Formalyn ? ' 

“ That you, Pyecraft ? ” I shouted, and went and 
banged the door. 

“ Tell her to go away.” 

I did. 


Then I could hear a curious pattering upon the 
door, almost like some one feeling for the handle in 
the dark, and Pyecraft's familiar grunts. 

" It's all right,” I said, " she's gone.” 

But for a long time the door didn’t open. 

I heard the key turn. Then Pyecraft's voice said, 
" Come in.” 
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I turned the handle and opened the door. Naturally 
I expected to see Pyecraft. 

Well, you know, he wasn't there ! 

I never had such a shock in my ife. There was 
his sitting-room in a state of untidy disorder, plates 
and dishes among the books and wr.ting things, and 
several chairs overturned, but Pyecraft 

44 It’s all right, o’ man ; shut the door,” he said, and 
then I discovered him. 

There he was right up close to the cornice in the 
comer by the door, as though some one had glued him 
to the ceiling. His face was anxious and angry. He 
panted and gesticulated. 11 Shut the door,” he said. 
44 If that woman gets hold of it ” 

I shut the door, and went and stood away from him 
and stared. < * 

44 If anything gives way and you tumble down,” 
I said, 44 you’ll break your neck, Pyecraft.” 

44 I wish I could,” he wheezed. 

44 A man of your age and weight getting up to 
kiddish gymnastics ” 

44 Don’t,” he said, and looked agonized. 44 Your 
damned great-grandmother ” 

44 Be careful,” I warned him. 

44 I’ll tell you,” he said, and gesticulated. 

44 How the deuce,” said I, 44 are you holding on up 
there ? ” 

And then abruptly I realized that he was not hold- 
ing on at all, that he was floating up there — just as a 
gas-filled bladder might have floated in the same posi- 
tion. He began a struggle to thrust himself away from 
the ceiling and to clamber down the wall to me. It’s 
that prescription,” he panted, as he did so. 44 Your 
great-gran ” 
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He took hold of a framed engraving rather carelessly 
as he spoke and it gave way, and he flew back to the 
ceiling again, while the picture smashed on to the 
sofa. Bump he went against the ceiling, ap4 I knew ^ 
then why he was all over white on the more’ salient 
curves and angles of his person. He tried again more 
carefully, coming down by way of the mantel. 

It was really a most extraordinary spectacle, that 
great, fat, apoplectic-looking man upside down and 
trying to get from the ceiling to the floor. “ That pre- 
scription/' he said. " Too successful." 

" How ? ” 

“ Loss of weight — almost complete." 

And then, of course, I understood. 

“ By Jovel Pyecraft," said I, "what you wanted 
was a cure for fatness ! But you always called it 
weight. You would call it weight." 

Somehow I was extremely delighted. I quite liked 
Pyecraft for the time. “ Let me help you ! " I said, 
and took his hand and pulled him down. He kicked 
about, trying to get foothold somewhere. It was very 
like holding a flag on a windy day. 

“ That table," he said, pointing, “ is solid mahogany 
and very heavy. If you can put me under that " 

I did, and there he wallowed about like a captive 
balloon, while I stood on his hearthrug and talked to 
him. 

I lit a cigar. " Tell me," I said, “ what hap- 
pened ? " 

“ I took it," he said. 

“ How did it taste ? " 

" Oh, beastly ! " 

I should fancy they all did. Whether one regards 
the ingredients or the probable compound or the pos- 
sible results, almost all my great-grandmother's 

(W) 
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remedies appear to me at least to b« extraordinarily 
uninviting. For my own part 

“ I took a little sip first." 

“ Yes ? " 

" And as I felt lighter and better after an hour, I 
decided to take the draught." 

“ My dear Pyecraft ! " 

" I held my nose," he explained “ And then I 
kept on getting lighter and lighter — and helpless, 
you know." 

He gave way suddenly to a burst of passion. “ What 
the goodness am 1 to do ? " he said. 

" There’s one thing pretty evident," I said, “ that 
you mustn't do. If you go out of doors you’ll go up 
and up." I waved an arm upward. “ They’d have 
to send Santos-Dumont after you to bring you down 
again." *’*,* 

" I suppose it will wear off ? " 

I shook my head. “ I don’t think you can count on 
that," I said. 

And then there was another burst of passion, and he 
kicked out at adjacent chairs and banged the floor. He 
ljeha ( vec} just, as I should have expected a great, fat, 
self-indulgent man to behave under trying circum- 
stances — that is to say, very badly. He spoke of me 
and of my great-grandmother with an utter want of 
discretion. M 

" 1 never asked you to take the stuff," I said. 

And generously disregarding the insults he was 
putting upon me, I sat down in his armchair and began 
to talk to him in a sober, friendly fashion. 

I pointed out to him that this was a trouble he had 
brought upon himself, and that it had almost an air of 
poetical justice. He had eaten too much. This he 
disputed, and for a time we argued 'the point. 

( 67 ) 


2 
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He became noisy and violent, so I desisted from this 
aspect of his lesson. “ And then/' said I, “ you com- 
mitted the sin of euph uism. You called it, not Fat, 
Much is just and inglorious, but Weight. You ” 

He interrupted to say that he recognized all that. 
What was he to do ? 

I suggested he should adapt himself to his new con- 
ditions. So we came to the really sensible part of the 
business. I suggested that it would not be difficult for 
him to learn to walk about on the ceiling with his 
hands 

“ I can't sleep," he said. 

But that was no great difficulty. It was quite pos- 
sible, I pointed out, to make a shake-up under a wire 
mattress, fasten the under things on with tapes, and 
have a blanket, sheet, and coverlet to button at the 
side. He would have to.conMe jp^is housekeeper, I 
said ; and after some squabbling he agreed to that. 
(Afterwards it was quite delightful to see the beauti- 
fully matter-of-fact way with which the good lady 
took all these amazing inversions.) He could have 
a library ladder in his room, and all his meals could 
be l^d^gp the top of his book9ase. We also hit on 
an ingenious device by which he could get to the floor 
whenever he wanted, which was/ simply to put the 
British Encyclopedia (tenth edition) on the top of 
his open shelves. He just pulled out a couple of 
volumes and held on, and down he came. t Ambwe 
agreed there must be iron staples along the starting, 
so that he could cling to those whenever he wanted to 
get about the room on the lower level. 

As we got on with the thing I found myself almost 
keenly interested. It was I who called in the house- 
keeper and broke matters to her, and it was I chiefly 
who fixed up the inverted bed. In fact, I spent two 
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whole days at his flat. I am a hand;. , interfering sort 
of man with a screwdriver, and I 'made all sorts of 
ingenious adaptations for him — ran a wire to bring his 
bells within reach, turned all his ( lectric lights up 
instead of down, and so on. The whole affair was 
extremely curious and interesting t* me, and it was 
delightful to think of Pyecraft like some great, fat 
blow-fly, crawling about on his ceilin ' and clambering 
round the lintel of his doors from one room to another, 
and never, never, never coming to the club any 
more. . . . 

Then, you know, my fatal ingenuity got the better 
of me. I was sitting by his fire drinking his whisky, 
and he was up in his favourite corner by the cornice, 
tacking a Turkey carpet to the ceiling, when the idea 
struck me. “ By Jove ! Pyecraft," I said, " all this is 
totally unnecessary." 

And before I could calculate the complete conse- 
quences of my notion I blurtecTit out. " Lead under- 
clothing," said I, and the mischief was done. 

Pyecraft received the thing almost in tears. “ To be 
right ways up again " he said. 

I gave him the whole secret before I saw where it 
would take me. “ Buy sheet lead," I said, " stamp it 
into discs. Sew 'em all over your underclothes until 
you have enough. Have lead-soled boots, carry a bag 
of solid lead, and the thing is done ! Instead of being 
a prisoner here you may go abroad again, Pyecraft ; 
you may travel " 

A still happier idea came to me. “ You need never 
fear a shipwreck. All you need do is just slip off 
some or all of your clothes, take the necessary 
amount of luggage in your hand, and float up in 
the air " 

In his emotion he dropped the tack-hammer within 
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an ace of my head. “ By Jove ! ” he said, “ I shall be 
able to come back to the club again.* 1 

The thing pulled me up sliort. “ By Jove ! ” I said, 
faintly. “ Yes. Of course — you will." 

He did. He does. There he sits behind me now. 


stuffing — as I live ! — a third go of buttered tea-cake. 
And no one in the whole world knows — except his 
housekeeper and me — that he weighs practically 
nothing ; that he is a mere boring mass of assjmilatory 
matter^ mere clouds in clothing, niente , nefasj the most 
’ mcdhsiderable of men. There he sits watching until I 
have done this writing. Then, if he can, he will way- 
lay me. He will come billowing up to me. . . . 

He will tell me over again all about it, how it feels, 
how it doesn’t feel, how he sometimes hopes it is pass- 
ing off a little. And, always somewhere in that fat, 
abundant discourse he will say, “ The secret’s keeping, 
eh ? If any one knew of it — I should be so ashamed. 
. . . Makes a fellow look such a fool, you know. 
Crawling abojjt on^a filing and all that. . . .” 

And now to etude' Pyecraft, occupying, as he does, 
an admirable strategic position between me and the 
door. 


Twelve Stories and a Dream . 1903. 



II 

THE MAN WHO COULD WORK MIRACLES 
A Pantoum in Prose 

It is doubtful whether the gift was innate. For my 
own part, I think it came to him suddenly. Indeed, 
until he was thirty he was a sceptic, and did not believe 
in miraculous powers. And here, since it is the most 
convenient place, I must mention that he was a little 
man, and had eyes of a hot brown, very erect red hair, 
a moustache with ends that he twisted up, and freckles. 
His name was George McWhirter Fotheringay — not 
the sort of name by any means to lead to any ex- 
pectation of miracles— and he was clerk at Gom^hott's. 
He was ‘greatly addicted to asseftfve argument. It 
was while he was asserting the impossibility of miracles 
that he had his first intimation of his extraordinary 
powers. This particular argument was being held in 
the bar of the Long Dragon, and Toddy Beamish was 
conducting the opposition by a monotonous but 
effective “ So you say,” that drove Mr. Fotheringay 
to the very limit of his patience. 

There were present, besides these two, a very dusty 
cyclist, landlord Cox, and Miss 'Maybridge, the per- 
fectly respectable and rather "poftfy barmaid of the 
Dragon. Miss Maybridge was standing with her back 
to Mr. Fotheringay, washing glasses ; the others were 
watching him, more or less amused by the present 
ineffectiveness of the assertive method. Goaded by_ 

21 
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the Torres Vedras tactics of Mr. Beamish, Mr. 
Fotheringay determined to make an unusual rhetorical 
effort. “ Looky here, Mr. Beamish/' said Mr. 
Fotheringay. " Let us clearly understand what a 
miracle is. It's something contrariwise to the course 
of nature done by power of Will, something what 
couldn't happen without being specially willed." 

“ So you say," said Mr. Beamish, repulsing him. 

Mr. Fotheringay appealed to the cyclist, who had 
hitherto been a silent auditor, and received his assent 
— given with a hesitating cough and a glance at Mr. 
Beamish. The landlord would express no opinion, 
and Mr. Fotheringay, returning to Mr. Beamish, 
received the unexpected concession of a qualified 
assent to his definition of a miracle. 

“ For instance," said Mr. Fotheringay, greatly en- 
couraged. “ Here would be a miracle. That lamp, in 
the natural course of nature, couldn't bum like that 
upsy-down, could it, Beamish ? " 

“ You say it couldn't," said Beamish. 

“ And you ? " said Fotheringay. “ You don't mean 
to say — eh ? " 

" No," said Beamish reluctantly. “ No, it couldn't/' 

“ Very well," said Mr. Fotheringay. “ Then hete 
comes some one, as it might be me, along here, and 
stands as it might be here, and says to that lamp, as I 
might do, collecting all my will — ‘ Turn upsy-down 
without breaking, and go on burning steady/ and — 
Hallo!" 

It was enough to make any one say “ Hallo ! " The 
impossible, the incredible, was visible to them all. 
The lamp hung inverted in the air, burning quietly 
with its flame pointing down. It was as solid, as 
indisputable as ever a lamp was, the prosaic common 
lamp of the Long Dragon bar. 
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Mr. Fotheringay stood with an extended forefinger, 
and the knitted brows of one antic pating a catas-' 
trophic sm^sh. ^Thp cycji^st, who was sitting next the 
lamp, difckea ana 3 unipea across the k ar. Everybody 
jumped, more or less. Miss Maybr.ige turned and 
screamed. For nearly three secom s the lamp re- 
mained still. A faint cry of mental di tress came from 
Mr. Fotheringay. " I can't keep it up/’ he said, “ any 
longer." He staggered back, and the inverted lamp 
suddenly flared, fell against the corner of the bar, 
bounced aside, smashed upon the floor, and went out. 

It was lucky it had a metal receiver, or the whole 
place would have been in a blaze. , Mr. f ^ox. was the 
first^ tc^, ppeak, and his remark, ^shorn 01 reedless 
excrescences, was to the effect that Fotheringay was 
a fool. Fotheringay was beyond disputing even so 
fundamental a proposition as that ! He was astonished 
beyond measure at the thing that had occurred. The 
subsequent conversation threw absolutely no light on 
the matter so far as Fotheringay was concerned ; the 
general opinion not only followed Mr. Cox very closely 
but very vehemently. Every one accused Fotherin- 
gay of a silly trick, and presented him to himself as a 
foolish destroyer, of cpcnfort and ( security. His mind 
was iri^Tomaad oTperplexit y, ne was himself inclined 
Aa agree with them, and he made a remarkably in- 
effectual opposition to the proposal of his departure. 

He went home flushed and heated, coat-collar 
crumpled, eyes smarting and ears red. He watched 
each of the ten street lamps nervously as he passed it. 
It was only when he found himself alone in his little 
bedroom in Church Row that he was able to grapple 
seriously with his memories of the occurrence, and ask, 
" What on earth happened ? " 

He had removed his coat and boots, and was sitting 
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on the bed with his hands in his pockets repeating the 
text of his defence for the seventeenth time, “ / didn’t 
want the confounded thing to upset,” when it occurred 
to him that at the precise moxn^it, he had said the 
commanding words he had ih v a^vertefitly’ willed the 
thing he said, and that when he had seen the lamp in 
the air he had felt that it depended on him to maintain 
it there without being clear how this was to be done. 
He had not a particularly complex mind, or he might 
have stuck for a time at that “ madvfrtpfttly willed,” 
embracing, as it does, the ^ibstrusest " problems of 
voluntary action ; but as it was the jidea cai^e to him 
with a quite acceptable hj^fftesS. ' ~ Anid^ frtftn that, 
following, as I must admit,' no clear logical ‘path, he 
came to the test of experiment. 

He pointed resolutely to his candle and collected his 
mind, though he felt he did a foolish thing. “ Be 
raised up,” he said. But in a second that feeling 
vanished. The candle was raised, hung in the air 
one giddy moment, and as Mr. Fotheringay gasped, 
fell with a smash on his toilet-table, leaving him in 
darkness save for the expiring glow of its wick. 

For a time Mr. Fotheringay sat in the darkness, 
perfectly still. “ It did happen, after all,” he said. 

“ And ’ow I'm to explain it I don't know.” He sighed 
heavily, and began feeling in his pockets for a match. 
He could find none, and he rose and groped about the 
toilet-table. ” I wish I had a match,” he said. He 
resorted to his coat, and there were none there, and 
then it dawned upon him that miracles were possible^ 
even with matches. He extended a* hand and scowleq 
at it in the dark. " Let there be a match in that 
hand,” he said. He felt some light object fall across 
his palm, and his fingers closed upon a match. 

After several ineffectual attempts to light this, he 
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discovered it was a safety-match. H» threw it down, 
and then it occurred to him that he rr. ght have willed 
it lit. He did, and perceived it burn ng in the midst 
of his toilet-table mat. He caught it 1 p hastily, and it 
went out. His perception of possit dities enlarged, 
and he felt for and replaced the cant ie in its candle- 
stick. “ Here ! you be lit,” said Mr. 1 otheringay, and 
forthwith the candle was flaring, and he saw a little 
black hole in the toilet-cover, with a wisp of smoke 
rising from it. For a time he stared from this to the 
little flame and back, and then looked up and met his 
own gaze in the looking-glass. By this help he com- 
muned with himself in silence for a time. 

“ How about miracles now ? ” said Mr. Fotheringay 
at last, addressing his reflection. 

The subsequent meditations of Mr. Fotheringay 
were of a severe but confused description. So far as he 
could see, it was a case of pure willing with him. The 
nature of his first experiences disinclined him for any 
further experiments except of the most cautious type. 
But he lifted a sheet of paper, and turned a glass of 
water pink and then green, ^and he created a snail, 
which he miraculously ^nnimfStea, and got himself 
a miraculous new tooth-brush, Somewhen in the small 
hours he had reached the fact that his will-power must 
be of a particularly rare and pung.erdquality, a fart, 
of which he had certainly ^d ( inklingsj>CToije^but 
certain assurance. The sckre 7 aH 3 ^ per^exity of c his 
first discovery was now qualified ^by bride in this 
evidence of singularity and by vagub intimations of 
advantage. He became aware that the church clock 
was striking one, and as it did not occur to him that 
his daily duties at Gomshott's might be miraculously 
dispensed with, he resumed undressing, in order to get 
to bed without further delay. As he struggled to get 
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his shirt over his head, he was struck with a brilliant 
idea. " Let me be in bed/* he said, and found himself 
so. " Undressed/' he stipulated , and, finding the 
sheets cold, added hastily, ""arid in my nightshirt — 
no, in a nice soft woollen nightshirt. Ah ! ” he said 
with immense enjoyment. “ And now let me be 
comfortably asleep. . . /' 

He awoke at his usual hour and was pensive all 
through breakfast-time, wondering whether his over- 
night experience might not be a particularly vivid 
dream. At length his mind turned again to cautious 
experiments. For instance, he had three eggs for 
breakfast ; two his landlady had supplied, good, but 
shoppy, and one was a delicious fresh goose-egg, laid, 
cooked, and served by his extraordinary will. He 
hurried off to Gomshott's in a state of profound but 
carefully concealed excitement, and only remembered 
the shell of the third egg when his landlady spoke of 
it that night. All day he could do no work because 
of this astonishingly new self-knowledge, but this 
caused him no inconvenience, because he made up for 
it miraculously in his last ten minutes. 

As the day. TO re on his state of mind passed from 
wonder to elation, albeit the circumstances of his dis- 
missal fronftheXpngPragpn ware still disagreeable to 
recall, and a gajrbfea accourif of the jjmattgr tljat had, 
reached his colleagues led to some badmage/Sl^ was] 
evident he must be careful how hie lifted frangi&le 
articles, but in other ways his gift promised more and 
more as he turned it over in his mind. He intended 
among other things to increase his personal property 
by unostentatious acts of creation. He called into 
existence a pair of very splendid diamond studs, and 
hastily annihilated them again as young Gomshott 
came across the counting-house to his desk. He was 
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afraid young Gomshott might wonder how he had 
come by them. He saw quite clearly the gift required 
caution and watchfulness in its exerase, but so far as 
he could judge the difficulties atten ling its mastery 
would be no greater than those he h ,d a^reacb/ faced 
in the study of cycling. It was that 'daalb^,^rhaps, 
quite as much as the feeling that he would be unwel- 
come in the Long Dragon, that drove him out after 
supper into the lane beyond the gas-works, to rehearse 
a few miracles in private. ^ 

There was possibly a certain want of originality in 
his attempts, for apart from his will-power Mr. Fother- 
ingay was not a very exceptional man. The miracle 
of Moses* rod came to his mind, but the night was 
dark and unfavourable to the proper control of large 
miraculous snakes. Then he recollected the story of 
Tar^nhauser ** that he had read on the back of the 
f^liHarmonic programme. That seemed to him 
singularly attractive and harmless. He struck his 
walking-stick — a very nice Poona-Penang lawyer — 
into the turf that edged the footpath, and commanded 
the dry wood to blossom. The air was immediately 
full of the scent of roses, and by means of a match he 
saw for himself that this beautiful miracle was indeed 
accomplished. His satisfaction was ended by advanc- 
ing footsteps. Afraid of a premature discovery of his 
powers, he addressed the blossoming stick hastily : 
“ Go back/* What he meant was “ Changp k 

but of course he was confused.^ ^The stick ]^ce$ed at 
a considerable velocity, and ifrcorfffh^tty 6She afcry 
of anger and a bad word from the approaching person, 
"Who are you throwing brambles "Jit ^y6u 106I r ” 
cried a voice. " That got me~on~the shin.** 

" I’m sorry, old chap,** said Mr. Fotheringay, and 
then realizing the awkward nature of the explanation, 
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caught nervously at his moustache. He saw Winch, 
one of the three Immering constables, advancing. 

“ What d'yer mean by it ? " asked the constable. 
“ Hallo ! It's you, is it ? The gent that broke the 
lamp at the Long Dragon ! " 

“ I don't mean anything by it," said Mr. Fotherin- 
gay. “ Nothing at all." 

“ What d'yer do it for then ? " 

“Oh, bother ! " said Mr. Fotheringay. 

“ Bother indeed ! D’yer know that stick hurt ? 
What d’yer do it for, eh ? " 

For the moment Mr. Fotheringay could not think 
what he had done it for. His silence seemed to 
irritate Mr. Winch. “ You've been assaulting the 
police, young man, this time. That's what you 
done." 

“ Look here, Mr. Winch," said Mr. Fotheringay, 
annoyed and confused, “I’m very sorry. The fact 

is " 

“ Well ? " 

He could think of no way but the truth. “ I was 
working a miracle." He tried to speak an off-hand, 
way, but try as he would he couldn't."* 1 '' * 

“ Working a ! 'Ere, don't you talk rot. Work- 

ji>g a miracle, indeed ! Miracle ! Well, that's down- 
right funny 1 Why, you's the chap that don't believe 
irV.mir^cles. . . . Fact is, that is another of your silly 
* conjuring tricks — that’s what this is. Now, I tell 
you " 

But Mr. Fotheringay never heard what Mr. Winch 
was going to tell him. He realized he had given him- 
self away, flung his valuable secret to all the winds, of 
heaven. A violent gust of irritation swept him to 
action. He turned on the constable swiftly and 
fiercely. “ Here," he said, “ I've had enough of this, 
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I have ! I'll show you a silly conjuring trick, I will ! 
Go to Hades ! Go, now ! ” 

He was alone ! 

Mr. Fotheringay performed no me r e miracles that 
night, nor did he trouble to see what h id become of his 
flowering stick. He returned to the t >wn, scared and 
very quiet, and went to his bedroom. “ Lord ! ” he 
said, “ it’s a powerful gift — an extremt ly powerful gift. 
I didn’t hardly mean as much as that. Not really. . . . 
I wonder what Hades is like l ” 

He sat on the bed taking off his boots. Struck by a 
happy thought he transferred the constable to San 
Francisco, and without any more interference with 
normal causation went soberly to bed. In the night 
he dreamt of the anger of Winch. 

The next day Mr. Fotheringay heard two interesting 
items of news. Some one had planted a most beautiful 
climbing rose against the elder Mr. Gomshott’s private 
house in the Lullaborough Road, and the river as far 
as Rawling’s Mill was to be dragged for Constable 
Winch. -u.l cl ‘f. ■■ - / * 

Mr. Fotheringay was abstracted and thoughtful all 
that day, and performed no miracles except certain 
provisions for Winch, and the miracle of completing 
his day’s work with punctual perfection in spite of all 
the bee-swarm of thoughts that hummed Jthrough his 
mind. And the extraordinary “absfcr&biibft 4fid meek- 
ness of his manner was remarked by several people, 
and made a matter for jesting. For the most part he 
was thinking of Winch. 

On Sunday evening he went to chapel, and oddly 
enpugh, Mr. Maydig, who took a certain interest in 
‘bedmr matters, preached about " things that are not 
lawful.” Mr. Fotheringay was not a regular chapel 
goer, but the system of assertive scepticism, to which 
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(I have already alluded, was now very much shaken. 
jThe tenor of the sermon threw an entirely new light 
on these novel gifts, and he suddenly decided to con- 
sult Mr. Maydig immediately after the service. So 
soon as that was determined, he found himself wonder- 
ing why he had not done so before. 

Mr. Maydig, a lean, excitable man with quite re- 
markably long wrists and neck, was gratified at a 
request for a private conversation from a young man 
whose carelessness in religious matters was a subject 
for general remark in the town. After a few necessary 
delays, he conducted him to the study of the Manse, 
which was c&imftft 5 u^to the chapel, seated him com- 
fortably, arid, standing in front of a cheerful fire — his 
legs threw a Rhodian arch of shadow on the opposite 
wall — requested Mr. Fotheringay to state his busing. 

At first Mr. Fotheringay was a little abashed,' ana 
found some difficulty in opening the matter. " You 
will scarcely believe me, Mr. Maydig, I am afraid " — 
and so forth for some time. He tried a question 
at last, and asked Mr. Maydig his opinion of 
miracles. 

Mr. Maydig was still saying “ Well " in an extremely 
judicial tone, when Mr. Fotheringay interrupted again : 
“ You don't believe, I supppose, that some common 
sort of person — like myself, for instance — as it might 
be sitting here now, might have some sort of twist 
inside him that made him able to do things by his 
will." 

" It's possible," said Mr. Maydig. “ Something of 
the sort, perhaps, is possible." 

" If I might make free with something here, I think 
I might show you by a sort of experiment," said Mr. 
Fotheringay. " Now, take that tobacco-jar on the 
table, for instance. What I want to know is whether 
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what I am going to do with it is a mira< le or not. Just 
half a minute, Mr. Maydig, please.” 

He knitted his brows, pointed to the tobacco-jar and 
said : “ Be a bowl of vi’lets.” 

The tobacco- jar did as it was or den d. 

Mr. Maydig started violentlvat thcjchange, and 
stood looking from the thauViatu^ nst to We bowl of 
flowers. He said nothing. Presently he ventured to 
lean over the table and smell the violets ; they were 
fresh-picked and very fine ones. Then he stared at 
Mr. Fotheringay again. 

“ How did you do that ? ” he asked. 

Mr. Fotheringay pulled his moustache. “ Just told 
it — and there you are. Is that a miracle, or is it black 
art, or what is it ? And what do you think’s the matter 
with me ? That’s what I want to ask.” 

“ It's a most extraordinary occurrence.” 

“ And this day last week I knew no more that I 
could do things like that than you did. It came quite 
sudden. It’s something odd about my will, I supppose, 
and that’s as fkr as I can see.” 

” Is that — the only thing. Could you do other things 
besides that ? ” 

“ Lord, yes ! ” said Mr. Fotheringay. ” Just any- 
thing.” He thought, and suddenly recalled a con- 
juring entertainment he had seen. “ Here ! ” He 
pointed. “ Change into a bowl of fish — no, not that 
— change into a glass bowl full of water with goldfish 
swimming in it. That’s better ! You see that, Mr. 
Maydig ? ” 

* r It’s astonishing. It’s incredible. You are either a 
most extraordinary. . . . But no ” 

“ I could change it into anything,” said Mr. 
Fotheringay. “ Just anything. Here 1 be a pigeon, 
will you ? ” 
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In another moment a blue pigeon was fluttering 
round the room and making Mr. May dig duck every 
time it came near him. " Stop there, will you,” said 
Mr. Fotheringay ; and the pigeon hung motionless in 
the air. ” I could change it back to a bowl of flowers,” 
he said, and after replacing the pigeon on the table 
worked that miracle. “ I expect you will want your 
pipe in a bit,” he said, and restored the tobacco-jar. 

Mr. Maydig had followed all these later changes 
in a sort of ejaculatory silence. He stared at Mr. 
Fotheringay and, in a very gingerly manner, picked 
up the tobacco-jar, examined it, replaced it on the 
table. “ Well ! ” was the only expression of his 
feelings. 

“ Now, after that it's easier to explain what I came 
about,” said Mr. Fotheringay ; and proceeded to a 
lengthy and involved narrative of his strange experi- 
ences, beginning with the affair of the lamp in the 
Long Dragon and complicated by persistent allusions 
to Winch. As he went on, the transient pride Mr. 
Maydig’s ctfib^Cfethation had caused passed away ; he 
became the very ordinary Mr. Fotheringay of every- 
day intercourse again. Mr. Maydig listened intently, 
the tobacco-jar in his hand, and his bearing changed 
also with the course of the narrative. Presently, 
while Mr. Fotheringay was dealing with the miracle 
of the third egg, the minister interrupted with a 
fluttering extended hand — 

” It is possible,” he said. “ It is credible. It is 
amazing, of course, but it reconciles a number of diffi- 
culties. The power to work miracles is a gift — a 
peculiar quality like genius or second sight — hitherto 
it has come very rarely and to exceptional people. 
But in this case. ... I have always wondered at the 
miracles of Mahomet, and at Yogi's miracles, and the 
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miracles of Madame Blavatsky. But, of course ! Yes, 
it is simply a gift ! It carries out so beautifully the 
arguments of that great thinker " —Mr. Maydig's 
voice sank — “ his Grace the Duke of Argyll. Here 
^we^pfumb some profounder law — c.eeper than the 
ordinary laws of nature. Yes — ye* Go on. Go 
on ! " 

Mr. Fotheringay proceeded to tell of his misadven- 
ture with Winch, and Mr. Maydig, no longer overawed 
or scared, began to jerk his limbs and interject 
astonishment. “ It’s this what troubled me most/' 
proceeded Mr. Fotheringay ; “ it's this I'm most 

mijitly in want of advice for ; of course he's at San 
Francisco — wherever San Francisco may be — but of 
course it's awkward for both of us, as you'll see, Mr. 
Maydig. I don’t see how he can understand what has 
happened, and I daife say he's scared and exasperated 
something tlcmeriddus, and trying to get at me. “I 
dare say he keeps on starting off to come here. I send 
him back, by a miracle, every few hours, when I think 
of it. And of course, that's a thing he won't be able 
to understand, and it's bound to annoy him ; and, 
of course, if he takes a ticket every time it will cost 
him a lot of money. I done the best I could for him, 
but of course it's difficult for him to put himself in 
my place. I thought afterwards that his clothes might 
have got scorched, you know — if Hades is all it's 
supposed to be — before I shifted him. In that case 
I suppose they'd have locked him up in San Francisco. 
Of course I willed him a new suit of clothes on him 


directly I thought of it. But, you see, I'm already in 

deuce of a tangle ” - 1 1 / ^ 1 ^ a Kl * n * 

Mr. Maydig looked serious. " I see you are in a 
tangle. Yes, it's a difficult position. How you are to 
end it. . . ." He became diffuse and inconclusive, 
(er) ‘ " ~ 
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" However, we'll leave Winch for a little and discuss 
the larger question. I don't think this is a case of the 
black ai^ or anything of the sort. I don't think there 
is any taint 6f criminality about it at all, Mr. Fotherin- 
gay — none whatever, unless you are suppressing 
material facts. No, it's miracles — pure miracles — 
miracles, if I may say so, of the very highest 
class." v 

He began to pace the hearthrug and gesticulate, 
while Mr. Fotheringay sat with his arm on the table 
and his head on his arm, looking worried. “ I don't 
see how I'm to manage about Winch," he said. 

“ A gift of working miracles — apparently a very 
powerful gift," said Mr. Maydig, “ will find a way 
about Winch — never fear. My dear sir, you are a 
most important man — a man of the most astonishing 
possibilities. As evidence, for example ! And in other 
ways, the things you may do. . . ." 

“ Yes, I've thought of a thing or two," said Mr. 
Fotheringay. “ But — some of the things came a bit 
"twisty. You saw that fish at first ? Wrong sort of 
bowl and wrong sort of fish. And I thought I'd ask 
some one." 

“ A proper course," said Mr. Maydig, “ a very proper 
course — altogether the proper course." He stopped 
and looked at Mr. Fotheringay. “ It's practically an 
unlimited gift. Let us test your powers, for instance. 
If they really are . ... If they really are all they seem 
to be." 

And so, incredible as it may seem, in the study of 
the little house behind the Congregational Chapel, on 
the evening of Sunday, Nov. io, 1896, Mr. Fotherin- 
?$ty, egged on and inspired by Mr. Maydig, began to 
work miracles. The reader's attention is specially and 
definitely called to the date. He will object, prooably 
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has already objected, that certain points in this story 
are improbable, that if any things of the sort already 
described had indeed occurred, they svould have been 
in all the papers a year ago. The det tils immediately 
following he will find particularly fiard to accept, 
because among other things they involve the con- 
clusion that he or she, the reader ir question, must 
have been killed in a violent and unprecedented 
manner more than a year ago. Now a miracle is 
nothing if not improbable, and as a matter of fact 
the reader was killed in a violent and unprecedented 
manner a year ago. In the subsequent course of this 
story that will become perfectly clear and credible, as 
every right-minded and reasonable reader will admit. 
But this is not the place for the end of the story, 
being but little beyond the hither side of the middle. 
And^t|f^retjthe miracles worked by Mr. Fotheringay 
\V^r^ r timig little miracles — little things with the cups 
and parlour fitments, as feeble as the miracles of 
Theosophists, and, feeble as they were, they were 
received with awe by his collaborator. He would 
have preferred to settle the Winch business out of 
hand, but Mr. Maydig would not let him. But after 
they had worked a dozen of these domestic trivialities, 
their sense of power grew, their imagination began 
to show signs of stimulation, and their ambition 
enlarged. Their first larger enterprise was due to 
hunger and the negligence of Mrs. Minchin, Mr. 
Maydig’s housekeeper. The meal to which the minister 
conducted Mr. Fotheringay was certainly ill-laid and 
uninviting as refreshment for two industrious miracle- 
workers ; but they were seated, and Mr. Maydig was 
de scanting in sorrow rather than in anger upon his 
housekeeper's shortcomings, before it occurred to Mr. 
Fotheringay that an opportunity lay before him. 
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44 Don*! you think, Mr. Maydig," he said, 44 if it isn't 
a liberty, I " 

14 My dear Mr. Fotheringay ! Of course ! No — I 
didn't think.” 

Mr. Fotheringay waved his hand. 44 What shall 
we have ? ” he said, in a large, inclusive spirit, and, 
at Mr. Maydig's order, revised the supper very 
thoroughly. 44 As for me,” he said, eyeing Mr. May- 
dig's selection, “I am always particularly fond of a 
tankard of stout and a nice Welsh rarebit, and I’ll 
order that. I ain't much given to Burgundy,” and 
forthwith stout and Welsh rarebit promptly appeared 
at his command. They sat long at their supper, 
talking like equals, as Mr. Fotheringay presently 
perceived with a glow of surprise and gratification, 
of all the miracles they would presently do. 44 And, 
by the bye, Mr. Maydig,'* said Mr. Fotheringay, 44 I 
might perhaps be able to help you — in a domestic 
way.” 

44 Don’t quite follow," said Mr. Maydig, pouring out 
a glass of miraculous old Burgundy. 

Mr. Fotheringay helped himself to a second Welsh 
rarebit out of vacancy, and took a mouthful. 44 I was 
thinking," he said, 44 I might be able (chum, chum) to 
work (chum, chum) a miracle with Mrs. Minchin (chum, 
chum) — make her a better woman." 

Mr. Maydig put down the glass and looked doubtful. 

44 She's She strongly objects to interference, you 

know, Mr. Fotheringay. And — as a matter of fact — 
it's well past eleven and she's probably in bed and 
asleep. Do you think, on the whole " 

Mr. Fotheringay considered these objections. 44 1 
don't see that it shouldn't be done in her sleep." 

For a time Mr. Maydig opposed the idea, and then 
he yielded. Mr. Fotheringay issued his orders, and a 
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little less at their ease, perhaps, the two gentlemen 
proceeded with their repast . Mr. Ma\dig was enlarg-* 
ing on the changes he might expect in his housekeeper 
next day, with an optimism that seemed even to Mr. 
Fotheringay’s supper senses a little forced and hectic, 
when a series of confused noises from upstairs "Began. 
Their eyes exchanged interrogations, aid Mr. Maydig 
left the room hastily. Mr. Fotheringav heard him call- 
ing up to his housekeeper and then his footsteps going 
softly up to her. 

In a minute or so the minister returned, his step 
light, his face radiant. “ Wonderful ! ” he said, " and 
touching ! Most touching ! ” 

He began pacing the hearthrug. “ A repentance — a 
most touching repentance — through the crack of the 
door. Poor woman ! A most wonderful change 1 She 
had got up. She must have got up at once. She had 
got up out of her sleep to smash a private bottle of 
brandy in her box. And to confess it too ! . . . But 
this gives us — it opens — a most amazing vista of possi- 
bilities. If we can work this miraculous change in 
her . ...” 

" The thing's unlimited seemingly,” said Mr. 
Fotheringay. ” And about Mr. Winch ” 

“ Altogether unlimited.” And from the hearthrug 
Mr. Maydig, waving the Winch difficulty aside, un- 
folded a series of wonderful proposals — proposals he 
invented as he went along. 

Now what those proposals were does not concern 
the essentials of this story. Suffice it that they were 
designed in a spirit of infinite benevolence, the sort of 
benevolence that used to be called p ost-prandial? ' 
Suffice it, too, that the problem of Winch remained 
unsolved. Nor is it necessary to describe how far that 
series got to its fulfilment. There were astonishing 
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changes. The small hours found Mr. Maydig and Mr, 
Fotheringay careeri ng across the chilly markeL$quarg ; 
under the still moon, in a sort of ecstasy of thauma- 
turge Mr. Maydig all flap and gesture, Mr Fothgrn^^ 
'gay short and bristling, and no longer abasnecr at ms 
greatness. They had reformed every drunkard in the 
Parliamentary division, changed all the beer and 
alcohol to water (Mr. Maydig had overruled Mr. 
Fotheringay on this point), they had, further, greatly 
improved the railway fcommpiicat ion of the place, 
drained. Flinders swam|), improved the soil of One 
Tree Hill, and cured the Vicar’s wart. And they 
were going to see what could be done with the injured 
pier at South Bridge. “ The place,” gasped Mr. May- 
dig, “ won’t be the same place to-morrow. How 
surprised and thankful every one will be ! ” And just 
at that moment the church clock struck three. 

” I say,” said Mr. Fotheringay, “ that’s three 
o’clock ! I must be getting back. I’ve got to be at 

business by eight. And besides, Mrs. Wimms ” 

" We’re only beginning,” said Mr. Maydig, full of 
the sweetness of unlimited power. “ We’re only 
beginning. Think of all the good we’re doing. When 

people wake ” 

“ But ” said Mr. Fotheringay. 

Mr. Maydig gripped his arm suddenly. His eyes 
were bright and wild. “ My dear chap,” he said, 
" there’s no hurry. Look ” — he pointed to the moon 
at the zenith — “ Joshua ! ” 

“ Joshua ? ” said Mr. Fotheringay. 

“ Joshua,” said Mr. Maydig. “ Why not ? Stop 

Mr. Fotheringay looked at the moon. 

“ That’s a bit tall,” he said, after a pause. 

“ Why not ? ” said Mr. Maydig. " Of course it 
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doesn't stop. You stop the rotation » f the earth, you 
know. Time stops. It isn't as if we were doing 
harm." 

"H'm!" said Mr. Fotheringay. "Well." He 
sighed. " I'll try. Here " 

He buttoned up his jacket and addressed himself to 
the habitable globe, with as good an assumption of 
confidence as lay in his power. " Jest stop rotating, 
will you," said Mr. Fotheringay. 

Incontinently he was flying head o\ er heels through 
the air at the rate of dozens of miles a minute. In 
spite of the innumerable circles he was describing per 
second, he thought ; for thought is wonderful — some- 
times as sluggish as flowing pitch, sometimes as in- 
stantaneous as light. He thought in a second, and 
willed. “ Let me come down safe and sound. What- 
ever else happens, let me down safe and sound." 

He willed it only just in time, for his clothes, heated 
by his vapid flight through the air, were already begin- 
ningrto singe. ^ He came down with a forcible, but by 
no means injurious bump in what appeared to be a 
mound of fresh-turned earth. A large mass of metal 
^nfl^fnaSonry, extraordinarily like the clock-tower in 
the mlddla .ofi |he market-square, hit the earth near 
him, ricocnetted over him, and flew into stoneworjc,] 
bricks, and masonry, like a bursting bomb. A hurt^ 
ling cow hit one of the larger blocks and smashedTik^ 
an egg. There was a crash that made all the most 
violent crashes of his past life seem like the sound of 
falling dust, and this was followed by a descending 
series of lesser crashes. A vast wind roared throughout 
earth and heaven, so that he could scarcely lift his 
head to look. For a while he was too breathless and 
astonished even to see where he was or what had 
happened. And his first movement was to feel his 
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head and reassure himself that his streaming hair was 
still his own. 

44 Lord ! " gasped Mr. Fotheringay, scarce able to 
speak for the gale, “I've had a squeak ! What's gone 
wrong ? Storms and thunder. And only a minute 
ago a fine night. It's Maydig set me on to this sort of 
thing. What a wind ! If I go on fooling in this way 
I'm bound to have a thundering accident ! . . . 

44 Where's Maydig ? 

44 What a confounded mess everything's in ! " 

He looked about him so far as his flapping jacket 
would permit. The appearance of things was really 
extremely strange. 44 The sky’s all right anyhow," 
said Mr. Fotheringay. 44 And that's about all that is 
all right. And even there it looks like a terrific gale 
coming up. But there's the moon overhead. Just as 
it was just now. Bright as midday. But as for the 

rest Where's the village ? Where's — where's 

anything ? And what on earth set this wind a-blow- 
ing ? 7 didn't order no wind." 

Mr. Fotheringay struggled to get to his feet in vain, 
and after one failure, remain(^OT.^l t fpijf^(hgl > ^u^^ 
on. He surveyed the moonlit world toTeewam, ‘with 
the tails of his jacket streaming over his head. 
44 There’s something seriously wrong," said Mr. 
Fotheringay. 44 And what it is — goodness knows." 

Far and wide nothing was visible in the white glare 
through the haze of dust that drove before a screaming 
gale but tumbled masses of earth and heaps of inchoate 
‘ruins, no trees, no houses, no familiar shapes, only a 
wilderness of disorder vanishing at last into the dark- 
ness beneath the whirling columns and streamers, the 
lightnings and thunderings of a swiftly rising storm. 
Near him in the livid glare was something that might 
once have been an elm-tree, a smashed mass of 
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splinters, shivered from boughs to l^ase, and farther 
a twisted mass of iron girders — only too evidently 
the viaduct — rose out of the piled cc lfusion. 

You see, when Mr. Fotheringay 1 ad arrested the 
rotation of the solid globe, he had ma le no stipulation 
concerning the trifling movables upon its surface. 
And the earth spins so fast that tl e surface at its 
equator is travelling at rather more rhan a thousand 
miles an hour, and in these latitudes at more than half 
that pace. So that the village, and Mr. Maydig, and 
Mr. Fotheringay, and everybody and everything had 
been jerked violently forward at about nine miles per 
second — that is to say, much more violently than if 
they had been fired out of a cannon. And every 
human being, every living creature, eveiy house, and 
every tree — all the world as we know it — had been 
so jerked and smashed and utterly destroyed. That 
was all. 

These things Mr. Fotheringay did not, of course, 
fully appreciate. But he perceived that his miracle 
had miscarried, and with that a great disgust of 
miracles came upon him. He was in darkness now, 
for the clouds had swept together and blotted out 
his momentary glimpse of the moon, and the air was 
full of fitful struggling tortured wraiths of hail. A a 
great roaring of wind and waters filled earth and sky, t 
and, peering under his hand through the dust and sleet^ 
to windward, he saw by the play of the lightnings a 
vast wall of water pouring towards him. 

“ Maydig ! 99 screamed Mr. Fotheringay's feeble 
voice amid the elemental uproar. “ Here ! — May- 
dig ! ” 

“ Stop ! ” cried Mr. Fotheringay to the advancing 
water. “ Oh, for goodness' sake, stop ! ” 

“ Just a moment/' said Mr. Fotheringay to the 
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lightnings and thunder. " Stop jest a moment while 
I collect my thoughts. . . . And now what shall I 
do ? " he said. “ What shall I do ? Lord ! I wish 
May dig was about.' ' 

" I know," said Mr. Fotheringay. "And for good- 
ness' sake let's have it right this time." 

He remained on all fours, leaning against the wind, 
very intent to have everything right. 

" AF! y ’ he said. " Let nothing what I'm going to 
order happen until I say ‘ Off ! ' . . . Lord ! I wish 
I’d thought of that before ! " 

He lifted his little voice against the whirlwind, shout- 
ing louder and louder in the vain desire to hear him- 
self speak. "Now then ! — here goes I Mind about that 
what I said just now. In the first place, when all I've 
got to say is done, let me lose my miraculous power, 
let my will become just like anybody else’s will, and 
all these dangerous miracles be stopped. I don't like 
them. I'd rather I didn’t work ’em. Ever so much. 
That’s the first thing. And the second is — let me be 
back just before the miracles begin ; let everything be 
just as it was before that blessed lamp turned up. It's 
a big job, but it's the last. Have you got it ? No 
more miracles, everything as it was — me back in the 
Long Dragon just before I drank my half-pint. That's 
it ! Yes." 

He dug his fingers into the mould, closed his eyes, 
and said " Off ! " 

Everything became perfectly still. He perceived 
that he was standing erect. 

" So yew say," said a voice. 

He opened his eyes. He was in the bar of the Long 
JPragon, arguing about miracles with Toddy Beamish. 
J 'He had a vague sense of some great thing forgotten 
that instantaneously passed. You see, except for the 
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loss of his miraculous powers, even "thing was back 
as it had been ; his mind and memory therefore were 
now just as they had been at the tirm when this story 
began. So that he knew absolutely n* >thing of all that 
is told here, knows nothing of all th.it is told here to 
this day. And among other things, of course, he still 
did not believe in miracles. 

“ I tell you that miracles, properly speaking, can't 
possibly happen," he said, " whatever you like to 
hold. And I'm prepared to prove it up to the hilt." 

" That's what yew thinkT^ said Toddy Beamish, and 
“ Prove it if you can." 

“ Looky here, Mr. Beamish," said Mr. Fotheringay. 
“ Let us clearly understand what a miracle is. It's 
something contrariwise to the course of nature done 
by power of Will. . . ." 

Tales of Space and Time. 1897. 
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It was on the first day of the new year that the 
announcement was made, almost simultaneously from 
three observatories, that the motion of the planet 
Neptune, the outermost of all the planets that wheel 
about the sun, had become very erratic., - Ogilvy^ad 
already called attention to a suspected rfetSrdation in 
its velocity in December. Such a piece of news was 
scarcely calculated to interest a world the greater 
portion of whose inhabitants were unaware of the 
existence of the planet Neptune, nor outside the 
astronomical profession did the subsequent discovery 
of a faint remote speck of light in the region of the 
perturbed planet cause any very great excitement. 
Scientific people, however, found the intelligence re- 
markable enough, even before it became known that 
the new body was rapidly growing larger and brighter, 
that its motion was quite different frorm the orderly 
progress of the planets, and that the aeflecti&h of 
Neptune and its satellite was becoming now of~ an 
unprecedented kind. 

Few people without a training in science can realize 
the huge isolation of the solar system. /T^e su^. with 
its specks of planets, its dust of ^lan^toids > , and its 
impalpable comets, swims in a vacant immensity that 
almost defeats the imagination. Beyond the orbit of 
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Neptune there is space, vacant so far as human 
observation has penetrated, without warmth or light 
or sound, blank emptiness, for twe ity million times 
a million miles. Jhat fe»the smalle t estimate of the 
distance to be traversed' before th« very nearest of 
tljg stars is attained. And, saving a few comets more 
unsubstantial than the thinnest flame, no matter had 
ever to human knowledge crossed this gulf of space, 
until early in the twentieth century this strange 
wanderer appeared. A vast mass of matter it was, 
bulky, heavy, rushing without warning out of the 
black mystery of the sky into the radiance of the sun. 
By the second day it was clearly visible to any decent 
instrument, as a speck with a barely sensible diameter, 
in the constellation Leo near Regulus. In a little 
while an opera glass could attain it. 

On the third day of the new year the newspaper 
readers of two hemispheres were made aware for the 
first time of the real importance of this unusual 
apparition in the heavens. “ A Planetary Collision,” 
one London paper headed the news, and proclaimed 
Duchaine's opinion that this strange new planet 
would probably collide with Neptune. The leader 
writers enlarge upon the topic. So that in most of 
the capitals of the world, on January 3rd, there was 
an expectation, however vague, of some imminent 
phenomenon in the sky ; and as the night followed 
the sunset round the globe, thousands of men turned 
their eyes skyward to see — the old familiar stars just 
as they had always been. 

Until it was dawn in London and Pollux setting 
and the stars overhead grown pale. The winter’s 
dawn it was, a sickly filtering accumulation of day- 
light, and the light of gas and candles shone yellow 
in the windows to show where people were astir. 
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But the yawning policeman saw the tjiing, the busy 
crowds p the markets stopped agape, workmen going 
to thqiif wbffef b etimes , milkmei) the drivers of news- 
batts, ais4ijpat’i3n fSing home jaded aha pale, home- 
less wanderers, sentinels^pn,J:heir beats, and in the 
country, labourers* trudging r aneld, poachers slinking 
home, all over the dusky quickening country it could 
be seen — and out at sea by seamen watching for the 
day — a great white star, come suddenly into the 
westward sky ! 

Brighter it was than any star in our skies ; brighter 
than the evening star at its brightest. It still glowed 
out white and large, no mere twinkling spot of light, 
but a small round clear shining disc, an hour after the 
day had come. And where science has not reached, 
men stared and feared, telling one another of the 
wars and pestilences that are presha^pwed by these 
fiery signs in the heavens.^’ bftfrdy Boers, dusky 
Hottentots, Gold Coast negroes,' Frenchmen, Span- 
iards, Portuguese, stood in the warmth of the sunrise 
watching the setting of this strange new star. 

And in a hundred observatories there had been 
suppressed excitement, rising almost to shouting 
pitch, as the two remote bodies had rushed together, 
and a hurrying to and fro to gather photographic 
apparatus and spectroscope, and this appliance and 
that, to record this novel astonishing sight, the 
destruction of a world. For it was a world, a sister 
planet of our earth, far greater than our earth indeed, 
that had so suddenly flashed into flaming death. 
Neptune it was, had been struck, fairly and squarely, 
by the strange planet from outer space and the heat 
ot the concussion had incontinentlytiirned two solid 
globes Into one~vast mass of Round 

the world that day, two hours beforeTKe^dawn, went 
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the pallid great white star, fading only as it sank 
westward and the sun mounted above it. Every- 
where men marvelled at it, but of ill those who saw 
it none could have marvelled more than those sailors, 
habitual watchers of the stars, who far away at sea 
had heard nothing of its advent ar d saw it now rise 
like a pigmy moon and climb zemthward and hang 
overhead and sink westward with the passing of the 
night. 

And when next it rose over Europe everywhere 
were crowds of watchers on hilly slopes, on house- 
roofs, in open spaces, staring eastward for the rising 
of the great new star. It rose with a white glow in 
front of it, like the glare of a white fire, and those 
who had seen it come into existence the night before 
cried out at the sight of it. " It is larger," they cried. 
" It is brighter ! " And, indeed the moon a quarter 
full and sinking in the west was in its apparent size 
beyond comparison, but scarcely in all its breadth had 
it as much brightness now as the little circle of the 
strange new star. 

" It is brighter ! " cried the people clustering in the 
streets. But in the dim observatories the watchers 
held their breath and peered at one another. “ It is 
nearer ," they said. “ Nearer ! " 

And voice after voice repeated, “ It is nearer," and 
the clicking telegraph took that up, and it trembled 
along telephone wires, and in a thousand cities grimy 
compositors fingered the type. “ It is nearer." 'Men 
writing in offices, struck with a strange realization, 
flung down their pens ; men talking in a thousand 
places suddenly came upon a j^Sf&sque possibility in 
those words, " It is nearer." It hurried along awaken- 
ing streets, it was shouted down the frost-stilled ways 
of quiet villages, men who had read these things from 
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the throbbing tape stood in yellow-lit doorways 
shouting the news to the passers-by. 44 It is nearer . 0 
Pretty women, flushed and glittering, heard the news 
told jestingly between the dances, and feigned an 
intelligent interest they did not feel. 44 Nearer ! 
Indeed. How curious ! How very, very clever 
people must be to find out things like that ! " 

Lonely tramps faring through the wintry night 
murmured those words to comfort themselves — look- 
ing skyward. 44 It has need to be nearer, for the 
night's as cold as charity. Don't seem much warmth 
from it if it is nearer, all the same." 

44 What is a new star to me ? " cried the weeping 
woman kneeling beside her dead. 

The schoolboy, rising early for his examination 
work, puzzled it out for himself — with the great white 
star, shining broad and bright through the frost- 
flowers of his window. 44 Centrifugal, centripetal," he 
said, with his chin on his fist. 44 Stop a planet in its 
flight, rob it of its centrifugal force, what then ? 
Centripetal has it, and down it falls into the sun ! 
And this ! " 

“ Do ^ come in the way ? I wonder " 

The light of that day went the way of its brethren, 
and with the later watches of the frosty darkness rose 
the strange star again. And it was now so bright 
that the waxing moon seemed but a pale yellow ghost 
of itself, hanging huge in the sunset. In a South 
African city a great man had married, and the streets 
were alight to welcome his return with his bride. 
44 Even the skies have illuminated," said the flatterer. 
Under Capricorn, two negro lovers, daring the wild 
beasts and evil spirits, for love of one another, 
‘crouched together in a cane brake where the fireflies 
Hovered. 44 That is our star," they whispered, and 
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felt strangely comforted by the sweet brilliance of 
its light. 

The master mathematician sat in his private room 
and pushed the papers from him. His calculations 
were already finished. In a small white phial there 
still remained a little of the drug tint had kept him 
awake and^ actiye for four long nigl ts. Each day, 
serene, explicit, patient as ever, he had given his 
lecture to his students, ,and then had come back at 
once to this moment ouW Calculation. His face was 
grave, a little drawn and hpgjtip from his drugged 
activity. For some time he seemed lost in thought. 
Then he went to the window, and the blind went up 
with a click. Half-way up the sky, over the cluster- 
ing roofs, chimneys, and steeples of the city, hung 
the star. 

He looked at it as one might look into the eyes of 
a brave enemy. “ You may kill me," he said after 
a silence. “ But I can hold you — and all the universe 
for that matter — in the grip of this little brain. I 
would not change. Even now." 

He looked at the little phial. “ There will be no 
need of sleep again,” he said. The next day at noon, 
punctual to the minute, he entered his lecture theatre, 
put his hat on the end of the table as his habit was, 
and carefully selected a large piece of chalk. It was 
a joke among his students that he cojjild not lecture 
without that piece of chalk to fum ble in his fingers, 
and once he had been stricken to impotence by their 
hiding his supply. He came and looked under his 
grey eyebrows at the rising lleVsof young fresh faces, 
and spoke with his accustomed studied commonness 
of phrasing. “ Circumstances have arisen — circum- 
stances beyond my control,” he said and paused, 
" which will debar me from completing the course I 

( 67 ) 4 
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had designed. It would seem, gentlemen, if I may 
put the thing clearly and briefly, that — Man has lived 
in vain." 

The students glanced at one another. HM j^hey 
heard aright ? Mad ? Raised eyebrows and'^mmgg^ 
lips there were, bubone, or ^tyo faces remainedi ntemr 6 ' 
upon his calm grey-Tn#ge0Tace. “ It will be interest- 
ing/' he was saying, " to devote this morning to an 
exposition, so far as I can make it clear to you, of the 
calculations that have led me to this conclusion. Let 
us assume ” 

He turned towards the blackboard, meditating a 
diagram in the way that was usual to him. “ What 
was that about ‘ lived in vain ' ? " whispered one 
student to another. " Listen," said the other, nod- 
ding towards the lecturer. 

And presently they began to understand. 

That night the star rose later, for its proper east- 
ward motion had carried it some way across Leo 
towards Virgo, and its brightness was so great that 
the sky became a luminous blue as it rose, and every 
star was hidden in its turn, save only Jupiter near the 
zenith, Capella, Aldebaran, Sirius, and the pointers 
of the Bear. It was very white and beautiful. In 
many parts of the world that night a pallid halo 
encircled it about. It was perceptibly larger ; in the 
clear refractive sky of the tropics it seemed as if it 
were nearly a quarter the size of the moon. The frost 
was still on the ground in England, but the world 
was as brightly lit as if it were midsummer moon- 
light. One could see to read quite ordinary print by 
that cold clear light, and in the cities the lamps 
burnt yellow and wan. 

And everywhere the world was awake that night, 
and throughout Christendom a sombre murmur hung 
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in the keen air over the country-side :ike the belling 
of bees in the heather, and this mui nurous tumult 
grew to a clangour in the cities. It was the tolling 
of the bells in a million belfry towe'S and steeples, 
summoning the people to sleep no r tore, to sin no 
more, but to gather in their churches md pray. And 
overhead, growing larger and bright* r as the earth 
rolled on its way and the night passed, rose the 
dazzling star. 

And the streets and houses were alight in all the 
cities, the shipyards glared, and whatever roads led 
to high country were lit and crowded all night long. 
And in all the seas about the civilized glands, ships 
with throbbing engines, and ships with bellying sails, 
crowded with men and living creatures, were standing 
out to ocean and the north. For already the warning 
of the master mathematician had been telegraphed 
all over the world, and translated into a hundred 
tongues. The new planet and Neptune, locked in a 
fiery embrace, were whirling headlong, ever faster and 
faster towards the sun. Already every second this 
blazing mass flew a hundred miles, and every second 
its terrific velocity increased. As it flew now, indeed, 
it must pass a hundred million of miles wide of the 
earth and scarcely affect it. But near its destined 
path, as yet only slightly perturbed, spun the mighty 
planet Jupiter and his moon sweeping splendid round 
the sun. Every moment now the attraction between 
the fiery star and the greatest of the planets grew 
stronger. And the result of that attraction ? Inevi- 
tably Jupiter would be deflected from his orbit into 
an elliptical path, and the burning star, swung by his 
attraction wide of its sunward rush, would “ describe 
a curved path ” and perhaps collide with, and cer- 
tainly pass very close to, our earth. “ Earthquakes, 
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volcanic outbreaks, cyclones, sea waves, floods, and 
a steady rise in temperature to I know not what 
limit ” — so prophesied the master mathematician. 

And overhead, to carry out his words, lonely and 
cold and livid, blazed the star of the coming doom. 

To many who stared at it that night until their 
eyes ached, it seemed that it was visibly approaching. 
And that night, too, the weather changed, and the 
frost that had gripped all Central Europe and France 
and England softened towards a thaw. v , 

But you must not imagine because I have spoken 
of people praying through the night and people going 
aboard ships and people fleeing towards mountainous 
country that the whole world was already in a terror 
because of the star. As a matter of fact, use and 
'y&mt still ruled the world, and save for the" talk of 
idle moments and the splendour of the night, nine 
human beings out of ten were still busy at their 
common occupations. In all the cities the shops, 
save one here and there, opened and closed at their 
proper hours, the doctor and the undertaker plied 
their trades, the workers gathered in the factories, 
soldiers drilled, scholars studied, lovers sought one 
another, thieves lurked and fled, politicians planned 
their schemes. The presses of the newspapers roared 
through the nights, and many a priest of this church 
and that would not open his holy building to further 
what he considered a foolish panic. The newspapers 
insisted on the lesson of the year 1000 — for then, too, 
people had anticipated the end. The star was no 
star — mere gas — a comet ; and were it a star it could 
not possibly strike the earth. There was no pre- 
cedent for such a thing. Common sense was sturdy 
everywhere, scornful, jesting, a little inclined tojper^ 
secute the obdurate fearful. That night, at seven- 
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fifteen by Greenwich time, the star would be at its 
nearest to Jupiter. Then the world would see the 
turn things would take. The master mathematician's 
grim warnings were treated by many is so much mere 
elaborate self-advertisement. Common sense at last, 
a little heated by argument, signifies its unalterable 
convictions by going to bed. So, too, barbarism and 
savagery, already tired of the novelty, went about 
their mighty business, and save for a howling dog 
here and there, the beast world left the star unheeded. 

And yet, when at last the watchers in the European 
States saw the star rise, an hour later it is true, but 
no larger than it had been the night before, there were 
still plenty awake to laugh at the master mathemati- 
cian — to take the danger as if it had passed. 

But hereafter the laughter ceased. The star grew 
— it grew with a terrible steadiness hour after hour, 
a little larger each hour, a little nearer the midnight 
zenith, and brighter and brighter, until it had turned 
night into a second day. Had it come straight to the 
earth instead of in a curved path, had it lost no 
velocity to Jupiter, it must have leapt the inter- 
vening gulf in a day, but as it was it took five days 
altogether to come by our planet. The next night 
it had become a third the size of the moon before it 
set to English eyes, and the thaw was assured. It 
rose over America near the size of the moon, but 
blinding white to look at, and hot ; and a breath of 
hot wind blew now with its rising and gathering 
strength, and in Virginia, and BraziJL anddown the 
St. Lawrence valley, it shone fiit^mirtentty^through 
a driving reek of thunder-clouds, flickering violet 
lightning, and hail unprecedented. In Manitoba was 
a thaw and devastating floods. And upon all the 
mountains of the earth the snow and ice began to 
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melt that night, and alHhe^^ers coming out of high 
country flowed thick — in their 
upper reaches — with swinir^trees and the bodies of 
beasts and men. They rose steadi}y,j$teadily^n the 
ghostly brilliance, and came tri^fMg 1 ^^ tliei^ banks 
at last, behind the flying population of their valleys. 

And along the coast of Argentina and up the South 
Atlantic the tides were higher than had ever been in 
the memory of man, and the storms drove the waters 
in many cases scores of miles inland, drowning whole 
cities. And so great grew the heat during the night 
that the rising of the sun was like the coming of a 
shadow. The earthquakes began and grew until all 
down America, from the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn, 
hillsides were sliding, fissures were opening, and houses 
and walls crumbling to destruction. The whole side 
of Cotopaxi slipped out in one vast convulsion, and 
a tumult of lava poured out so high and broad and 
swift and liquid that in one day it reached the sea. 

So the star, with the wan moon in its wake, marched 
acrpsj? the Pacific, trailed the thunderstorms like the 
hen^of a rob£, ^ndjjth|igjpwing tidal wave that toiled 
Behind itf^fVmhTi% anaeager, poured over island and 
island and swept tnem clear of men. Until that wave 
came at last — m a blinding light and with the breath 
of a furnace, swift and terrible it came — a wall of 
water, fifty feet high, roaring hungrily, upon the long 
coasts of Asia, and swept inland across the plains of 
China. For a space the star, hotter now and larger 
and brighter than the sun in its strength, showed 
with pitiless brilliance the wide and populous country ; 
towns and villages with their pagodas and trees, roads, 
wide cultivated fields, millions of sleepless people 
staring in helpless terror at the incandescent sky ; 
and then, low and growing, came the murmur of the 
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flood. And thus it was with millims of men that 
night — a flight nowhi therewith limbs heavy with heat 
and breath fierce and ?c&ntf and the flood like a wall 
swift and white behindT And then death. 

China was lit glowing white, but over Japan and 
Java and all the islands of Eastern Asia the great star 
was a ball of dull red fire because of the steam and 
smoke and ashes the volcanoes were ^ pouting forth to 
salute its coming. Abqye was the lava, hot gases 
and ash ff and below the s&£tnmg floods, and the whole 
elrtli stayed and rumbled with the earthquake shocks. 
Soon fhe'Tmmemorial snows of Thibet and the Hima- 
laya were melting and pouring down by ten million 
deepening converging channels ^pon ;th,e{ plains of 
Burmah and Hindostan. The tangled summits of the 
Indian jungles were aflame in a thousand places, and 
below the hurrying waters around the stems were 
dark objects that still struggled feebly anc| reflected, 
the blood-red tongues of fire. And in a rtiddfcrless 
confusion a multitude of men and women fled down 
the broad river-ways to that one last hope of men — 
the open sea. 

Larger grew the star, and larger, hotter, and brighter 
with a terrible swiftjieswiow. The tropical ocean had 
lost its plm^lfi ore scmc^ and the whirling steam rose 
in ghostly” wreaths from the black waves that plunged 
incessantly, speckled with storm-tossed ships. 

And then came a wonder. It seemed to those who 
in Europe watched for the rising of the star that the 
world must have ceased its rotation. In a thousand 
open spaces of down and upland the people who had 
fled thither from the floods and the falling houses and 
sliding slopes of hill watched for that rising in vain. 
Hour followed hour through a terrible suspense, and 
the star rose not. Once again men set their eyes 
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upon the old constellations they had counted lost to 
them forever. In England it was hot and clear over- 
head, though the ground quivered perpetually, but in 
the tropics, Sirius and Capella and Aldebaran showed 
through a veil of steam. And when at last the great 
star rose near ten hours late, the sun rose close upon 
it, and in the centre of its white heart was a disc 
of black. 

Over Asia it was the star had begun to fall behind 
the movement of the sky, and then suddenly, as it 
hung over India, its light had been veiled. All the 
plain of India from the mouth of the Indus to the 
mouths of the Ganges was a shallow waste of shining 
water that night, out of which rose temples and 
^palaces, mounds and hills, black with people. Every 
minaret was a clustering mass of people, who fell one 
by one into the turbid waters, as heat and terror 
overcame them. The whole land seemed a-wailing, 
and suddenly there swept a shadow across that fur- 
nace of despair, and a breath of cold wind, and a 
gathering of clouds, out of the cooling air. Men look- 
ing up, near blinded, at the star, saw that a black 
disc was creeping across the light. It was the moon, 
coming between the star agd the|ear^b^^And even 
ashmen cried to God at this r^s^fte/ out of the East 
/With a strange inexplicable swiftness sprang the sun. 
And then star, sun, ancTmoon rushed together across 
the heavens. 

So it was that presently, to the European watchers, 
star and sun rose close upon each other, drove head- 
long for a space and then slower, and at last came to 
rest, star and sun merged into one glare of flame at 
the zenith of the sky. The moon no longer eclipsed 
the star but was lost to sight in the brilliance of the 
sky. And though those who were still alive regarded 
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it for the most part with that dull stupidity that 
hunger, fatigue, heat, and despair engender, there 
were still men who could perceive the meaning of 
these signs. Star and earth had been it their nearest, 
had swung about one another, an«' the star had 
passed. Already it was receding, swifter and swifter ,1 
in the last stage of its Headlong journey downward 
into the sun. 

And then the clouds gathered, blotting out the 
vision of the sky, the thunder and lightning wove a 
garment round the world ; all over the earth was 
such a downpour of rain as men had never before seen, 

. and where the volcanoes flared red against the cloud 
^canopy there descended torrents of mud. Everywhere 
tR~e waters were pouring off the land, leaving mud- 
silted ruins, and the earth littered like a storm-worn 
beach with all that had floated, and the dead bodies 
of the men and brutes, its children. For days the 
water streamed off the land, sweeping away soil and 

d y kes 

and ^cooping oStnuanic gullies 5 Over the country- 
side. Those were the days of darkness that followed 
the star and the heat. All through them, and for 
many weeks and months, the earthquakes continued. 

But the star had passed, and men, hunger-driven 
and gathering courage only slowly, might creep back 
to their ruined cities, buried granaries, and sodden 
fields. Such few ships as had escaped the storms of 
that time came stunned and shattered and sounding 
their way cautiously through the new marks and^ndms* 
of once familiar ports. And as the storms subsided 
men perceived that everywhere the days were hotter 
than of yore, and the sun larger, and the moon, shrunk 
to a third of its former size, took now fourscore days 
between its new and new. 
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But of the new brotherhood that grew presently 
among men, of the saving of laws and books and 
machines, of the strange change that had come over 
Iceland and Greenland and the shores of Baffin's Bay, 
so th&t the sailors coming there presently found them 
green and gracious, and could scarce believe their eyes, 
this story does not tell. Nor of the movement of man- 
kind now that the earth was hotter, northward and 
southward towards the poles of the earth. It concerns 
itself only with the coming and the passing of the 
Star. 

The Martian astronomers — for there are astronomers 
on Mars, although they are very different beings from 
men — were naturally profoundly interested by these 
things. They saw them from their own standpoint of 
course. “ Considering the mass and temperature of 
the missile^ that was flung through our solar system 
into the sun," one wrote, “ it is astonishing what a 
little damage the earth, which it missed so narrowly, 
has sustained. All the familiar continental markings 
and the masses of the seas remain intact, and indeed 
jfhe only difference seems to be a shrinkage of the white 
discoloration (supposed to be frozen water) round 
either pole. 1 ^ Which only shows how small the vastest 
of human catastrophes may seem, at a distance of a 
few million miles. 

Tales of Space and Time. 1899. 



IV 

THE NEW ACCELERATOR 

Certainly, if ever a man found a guinea when he 
was looking for a pin it is my good friend Professor 
GM^rne^T have heard before of investigators over- 
sl^tii^memiark, but never quite to the extent that 
he hasaone] He has really, this time at any rate, 
without any touch of exaggeration in the phrase, 
found something to revolutionize human life. And 
that when he was siirrgly^ejjpijg an all-round nervous 
stimulajit^to baring languicfpeople up to the stre sse s 
of these" puffii mT days. I have tasted the stuff now 
several times, and I cannot do better than describe 
the effect the thing had on me. That there are 
astonishing experiences in store for all in search of 
new sensations will become apparent enough. 

Professor Gibberne, as many people know, is my 
neighbour in Folkestone. Unless my memory plays 
me a trick, his portrait at various ages has already 
appeared in The Strand Magazine — I think late in 
1899 > but I am unable to look it up because I have 
lent that volume to some one who has never sent it 
back. The reader may, perhaps, recall the high fore- 
head an djhg^flg u l ar ly long black eyebrows that give 
such a c ^ Jueptnstoph elian touch to his face. He 
occupies one of tEose pleasant detached houses in the 
mixed style that make the western end of the Upper 
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Sandgate Road so interesting. His is the one with 
the Flemish gables and the Moorish portico, and it is 
in the room with the mullioned bay window that he 
works when he is down here, and in which of an 
evening we have so often smoked and talked together. 
He is a mighty jester, but, besides, he likes to talk to 
me about hi^ f v[orkj^ he is one of those men who find 
a help and sti mulus in talking, and so I have been able 
to follow the conception of the New Accelerator right 
up from a very early stage. Of course, the greater 
portion of his experimental work is not done in Folke- 
stone, but in Gower Street, in the fine new laboratory 
next to the hospital that he has been the first to 
use. 

As every one knows, or at least as all intelligent 
people know, the special department in which Gib- 
berne has gained so great and deserved a reputation 
among physiologists is the action of drugs upon the 
nervous system. Upon soporifics, sedatives, and 
anaesthetics he is, I am told, unequalled. He is also 
q . ^ghemist of considerable eminence, and I suppose in 
the subtle and complex jungle of riddles that centres 
abouT the ganglion cell and the axis fibre there are 
little cleared places of his making, glades of illumina- 
tion, that, until he sees fit to publish his results, are 
inaccessible to every other living man^vAhdJn the 
last few years he has been particularly SssiotSus upon 
this question of nervous stimulants, and already, 
before the discovery of the New Accelerator, very 
successful with them. Medical science has to thank 
him for at least three distinct and absolutely safe 
invigorators of unrivalled value to practising men. 
In cases of exhaustion the preparation known as 
Gibbeme's B Syrup has, I suppose, saved more lives 
already than any lifeboat round the coast. 
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“ But none of these things begin to satisfy me yet,” 
he told me nearly a year ago. “ Either they increase 
the central energy without affecting the nerves or they 
simply ina*ea^ tb^^v^ilable energy t y lowering the 
nervous cM3ucftvTty ; Imd all of them are unequal 
andigca^^j^their operation. One wak*s up the heart 
^and yisc era and leaves the brain stQfcened , one gets 
at the Brain , champagne fashion and does nothing 
good for the f solar plexus^ and what I want — and 
what, if it's an eartTny possibility, I mean to have — 
is a stimulant that stimulates all round, that wakes 
you up for a time from the crown of your head to the 
tip of your great toe, and makes you go two — or even 
three — to everybody else's one. Eh ? That's the 
thing I'm after.” 

" It would tire a man,” I said. 

“ Not a doubt of it. And you'd eat double or treble 
— and all that. But just think what the thing would 
mean. Imagine yourself with a little phial like this ” 
— he held up a bottle of green glass and marked his 
points with it — “ and in this precious phial is the power 
to think twice as fast, move twice as quickly, do twice 
as much work in a given time as you could otherwise 
do.” 

" But is such a thing possible ? ” 

“ I believe so. If it isn’t, I’ve wasted my time for 
a year. These various preparations of the hyj&pBos^ 
phjtes, for example, seem to show that something of 
the sort. . . . Even if it was only one and a half times 
as fast it would do.” 

“ It would do,” I said. 

” If you were a statesman in a comer, for example, 
time rushing up against you, something urgent to be 
done, eh ? ” 

“ He could dose his private secretary,” I said. 
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" And gain — double time. And think if you, for 
example, wanted to finish a book/' 

“ Usually/' I said, “ I wish I'd never begun 

> _ L . »» 
em. 

“ Or a doctor, driven to death, wants to sit down and 
think out a case. Or a barrister — or a man cramming 
for an examination/’ 

“ Worth a guinea a drop," said I, “ and more — to 
men like that." 

" And in a duel again," said Gibbeme, “ where it all 
depends on your quickness in pulling the trigger." 
j n fencing," I echoed. 

■' "You see/* said Gibberne, " if I get it as an all- 
round thing it will reajlv do you no harm at all — ex- 
cept perhaps to an irmmtesimal degree it brings you 
nearer old age. Y ou’Will just have lived twice to other 
people’s once " 

" I suppose," I meditated, “ in a duel — it would be 
fair ? " 

" That’s a question for the seconds," said Gibberne. 

I harked back further. " And you really think such 
a thing is possible ? " I said. 

" As possible," said Gibberne, and glanced at some- 
thing that went throbbing by the window, "as a 
motor bus. As a matter of fact " 

He paused and smiled at me deeply, and tapped 
slowly on the edge of his desk with the green phial. 
" I think I know the stuff. . . . Already I’ve got 
something coming." The nervous smile upon his face 
f Defra yed the gravity of his revelation. He rarely 
talked oTTils actuaTexperimental work unless things 
were very near the end. " And it may be, it may 
be — I shouldn't be surprised — it may even do the 
thing at a greater rate than twice." 

“ It will be rather a big thing," I hazarded. 
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“ It will be, I think, rather a big thi tg.” 

But I don’t think he quite knew wl at a big thing 
it was to be, for all that. 

I remember we had several subsequent talks about 
the stuff. “ The New Accelerator ” h* called it, and 
his tone about it grew more confident or each occasion. 
Sometimes he talked nervously of une> pected physio- 
logical results its use might have, and then he would 
get a bit unhappy ; at others he was frankly mer- 
cenary, and we debated long and anxiously how the 
preparation might be turned to commercial account. 

“ It’s a good thing,” said Gibbeme, " a tremendous 
thing. I know I'm giving the world something, and 
I think it only reasonable we should expect the world 
to pay. The dignity of science is all very well, but 
I think somehow I must have the monopoly of the 
stuff for, say, ten years. I don’t see why all the fun in 
life should go to the dealers in ham.” 

My own ^pg-est in the coming drug certainly did 
not wm^inToe^timei^ L have always had a queer 
twist toward^mfetap^^^^nm^ mind. I have always^ 
been given to paradoxes about space and time, and itu 
seemed to me thatTGibberne was really preparing no' 
less than the absolute acceleration of life. Suppose a 
man repeatedly dosed with such a preparation : he 
would live an active and record life indeed, but he 
would be an adult at eleven, middle-ag^^twfi^y 
five, and by thirty well on the road to serme5fe(^ y. 
It seemed to me that so far Gibberne was only going 
to do for any one who took his drug exactly what 
Nature has done for the Jews and Orientals, who are 
men in their teens and aged by fifty, and quicker in 
thought and act than we are all the time. The marvel 
of drugs has always been great to my mind ; you can 
madden a man, calm a man, make him incredibly 
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strong and alert or a helpless log, quicken this passion 
Wdjdlay__that, all by means of drugs, anchheje was a 
new miracle to be added to this strange^mlour^’of 
phials the doctors use ! But Gibberne was far too 
eager upon his technical points to enter very keenly 
into my aspect of the question. 

It was the 7th or 8th of August when he told me 
the distillation that would decide his failure or success 
for a time was going forward as we talked, and it was 
on the 10th that he told me, the thing was done and 
the New Accelerator a langipfe reality in the world. 
I met him as I was going up theSandgate Hill towards 
Folkestone — I think I was going to get my hair cut ; 
and he came hurrying down to meet me — I suppose he 
was coming to my house to tell me at once of his suc- 
cess. I remember that his eyes were unusually bright 
and his face flushed, and I noted even then the swift 
-alacrity of his step. 

11 It s done,” he cried, and gripped my hand, speak- 
ing very fast ; “ it's more than done. Come up to my 
house and see.” 

" Really ? ” 

“ Really ! 99 he shouted. “ Incredibly ! Come up 
and see.” . v r 

“ And it does — twice ? 99 

“ It does more, much more. It scares me. Come up 
and see the stuff. Taste it ! Try it! It's the most 
amazingstuffonearth.” He gripped my arm and, walk- 
ing at such a pace that he forced me into 
shouting with me up the hill. A whole < clmrafexlMFu r 
of people turned and stared at us in unison after the 
manner of people in charabancs. It was one of those 
hot, clear days that Folkestone sees so much of, every 
colour incredibly bright and every outline hard. 
There was a breeze, of course, but not so much breeze 
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as sufficed under these conditions to keep me cool and 
dry. I panted for mercy. 

" I'm not walking fast, am I ? " cried Gibbeme, and 
slackened his pace to a quick march. ^ 

“ You've been taking some of this stuff/' I puffed. 

“ No," he said. “ At the utmost a drop of water 
that stood in a beaker from which I hid washed out 
the last traces of the stuff. I took some last night, you 
know. But that is ancient history, now." 

" And it goes twice ? " I said, nearing his doorway 
in a grateful perspiration. 

"It goes a thousand times, many thousand times ! " 
cried Gibberne, with a dramatic gesture, flinging open 
his Early English carved oak gate. 

“ Phew ! " said I, and followed him to the door. 

“ I don't know how many times it goes," he said, 
with his latch-key in his hand. 

- And you " 

" It throws all sorts of light on nervous physiology, 
it kicks the theory of vision into a perfectly new 
shape ! . . . Heaven knows how many thousand 

times. We'll try all that after The thing is to 

try the stuff now." 

"Try the stuff ? " I said, as we went along the 
passage. 

" Rather," said Gibbeme, turning on me in his 
study. " There it is in that little green phial there ! 
Unless you happen to be afraid ? " 

I am a careful man by nature, and only theoretically 
adventurous. I was afraid. But, on the other hand, 
there is pride.^, W , t \ 

“ Well,” I haggled. “ You say you've tried it ? " 

“ I've tried'TT7"Tie said, “ and I don't look hurt by 
it, do I ? I don't even look liverv and I /ggi — — 7' ^ \ 

I sat down. “ Give me the poiiSn,! said. “ If 

( 67 ) 5 
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the worst c ome s to the worst it will save having my 
hair cut, and that, I think, is one of the most hateful 
duties of a civilized man. How dp you take the 
mixture ? ” ^ iW'* f 

“ With water,” said, Gibberne, whapking down a 
carafe, ^ 

Hestood up in front of his desk and regarded me in 
his easy chair; his manner was suddenly affected 
by a touch of the Harley Street specialist. “ Ifsjum 
stuff, you know,” he said. 

I made a gesture with my hand. 

“ I must warn you in the first place as soon as 
you've got it down to shut your eyes, and open them 
very cautiously in a minute or so’s time. One still 
sees. The sense of vision is a question pi length of 
vibration, and not of multitude of ntt^aots ; Dut there's 
a kind of shock to the retina, a nasty giddy confusion 
just at the time if the eyes are open. Keep 'em shut.” 

“ Shut,” I said. “ Good ! ” 

" And the next thing is, keep still. Don't begin, to 
whack about. You may fetch something a nastyTap^ 
if you do. Remember you will be going several 
thousand times faster than you ever did before, heart, 
lungs, muscles, brain — everything — and you will hit 
hard without knowing it. You won’t know it, you 
know. You'll feel just as you do now. Only every- 
thing in the world will seem to be going ever so many 
thousand times slower than it ever went before. That 's 
what makes it so deuced queer.” 

“ Lor',” I said. “ And you mean ” 

" You'll see,” said he, and took up a measure. He 
glanced at the material on his desk. " Glasses,” he 
said, " water. All here. Mustn't take too much for 
the first attempt.” ^ 

The little phial gluckea out its precious contents. 
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“ Don't forget what I told you," he said, turning the 
contents of the measure into a glas^ in the manner of 
an Italian waiter measuring whisk*. 44 Sit with the 
eyes tightly shut and in absolute stillness for two 
minutes/* he said. 44 Then yo 1 will hear me 
speak." 

He added an inch or so of water to the dose in each 
glass. 

4 4 By-the-bye," he said, 44 don't put your glass down. 
Keep it in your hand and rest your hand on your 
knee. Yes — so. And now " 

He’ raised his glass. 

44 The New Accelerator," I said. 

44 The New Accelerator," he answered, and we 
touched glasses and drank, and instantly I closed my 
eyes. 

^ You know that blank non-existence into which one 
drops when one has taken 44 gas." For an indefinite 
interval it was like that. Then I heard Gibberne tell- 
ing me to wake up, and I stirred and opened my eyes. 
There he stood as he had been standing, glass still in 
hand. It was empty, that was all the difference. 

44 Well ? " said I. , ..^0 

44 Nothing out of the way ? " 

44 Nothing. A slight feeling of exhilaration, perhaps. 
Nothing more." 

44 Sounds ? " 

44 Things are still," I said. 44 By Jove ! yes ! They 
are still. Except the sort of faint pat, patter, like rain 
falling on different things. What is it ? " 

Kty Analysed sounds," I think he said, but I am not 
sure. He glanced at the window. 44 Have you ever 
seen a curtain before a window fixed in that way 
before ? " 

I followed his eyes, and there was the end of the 
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curtain, frozen, as it were, comer high, in the act of 
flapping briskly in the breeze. 

” No/* said I ; “ that's odd.” 

" And here,” he said, and opened the hand that held 
the glass. Naturally I winced, expecting the glass to 
smash. But so far from smashing it did not even seem 
to stir ; it hung in mid-air — motionless. “ Roughly 
speaking,” said Gibbeme, " an object in these latitudes 
falls 16 feet in the first second. This glass is falling 
16 feet in a second now. Only, you see, it hasn’t been 
falling yet for the hundredth part of a second. That 
gives you some idea of the pace of my Accelerator.” 
And he waved his hand round and round, over and 
under the slowly sinking glass. Finally he took 
it by the bottom, pulled it down and placed it very 
carefully on the table. “ Eh ? ” he said to me, and 
laughed. 

L" That seems all right,” I said, and began very 
gi ngerly to raise myself from my chair. I felt per- 
fectly well, very light and comfortable, and quite 
confident in my mind. I was going fast all over. My 
heart, for example, was beating a thousand times a 
second, but that caused me no discomfort at all. I 
looked out of the window. An immovable cyclist, 
head down and with a frozen puff of dust behind 
his driving-wheel, scorched to overtake a galloping 
charabanc that did not stir. I gaped in amazement 
at this incredible spectacle. " Gibbeme,” I cried, 
" how long will this confounded stuff last ? ” 

“ Heaven knows ! ” he answered. “ Last time I 
took it I went to bed and slept it off. I tell you, I was 
frightened. It must have lasted some minutes, I think 
— it seemed like hours. But after a bit it slows down 
rather suddenly, I believe.” 

I was proud to observe that I did not feel frightened 
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— I suppose because there were two of us. " Why 
shouldn’t we go out ? ” I asked. 

" Why not ? ” 

“ They’ll see us.” 

“ Not they. Goodness, no ! Why we shall be going 
a thousand times faster than the q lickest conjuring 
trick that was ever done. Come along ! Which way 
shall we go ? Window, or door ? ” 

And out by the window we went 
Assuredly of all the strange experiences that I have 
ever had, or imagined, or read of other people having 
or imagining, that little raid I made with Gibberne on 
the Folkestone Leas, under the influence of the New 
Accelerator, was the strangest and maddest of all. We 
went out by his gate into the road, and there we made 
a minute examination of the statuesque passing traffic. 
The tops of the wheels and some of the legs of the 
horses of this charabanc, the end of the whip-lash and 
the lower jaw of the conductor — who was just begin- 
ning to yawn-jjwere perceptibly in motion, but all the 
rest of the lu mfeermg conveyance seemed still. And 
quite noiseless except for a faint rattling that came^ 
from one man’s throat ! And as parts of this frozen . 
edifice there were a driver, you know, and a conductor, 
and eleven people ! The effect as we walked about the 
thing began by being madly queer and ended by being 
— disagreeable. There they were, people like ourselves 
and yet not like ourselves, frozen in careless attitudes, 
caught in rnid^gestui\e. A girl and a man smiled at one 
another, a^ieerlff^^smile that threatened to last for 
evermore ; a woman in a floppy capelline rested her 
arm on the rail and stared at Gibberne’s house with 
the unwinking stare of eternity ; a man stroked his 
moustache like a figure of wax, and another stretched 
a tiresome stiff hand with extended fingers towards his 
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loosened hat. We stared at them, we laughed at 
them, we made faces at them, and then a sort of disgust 
of them came upon us, and we turned away and walked 
round in front of the cyclist towards the Leas. 

“ Goodness ! " cried Gibbeme, suddenly ; “ look 
there ! ” 

He pointed, and there at the tip of his finger and 
sliding down the air with wings flapping slowly and at 
the speed of an exceptionally languid snail — was a 
bee. w* 

And so we came out upon the Leas. There the 
thing seemed madder than ever. The band was play- 
ing in the upper stand, though all the sound it made 
for us was a low-pitched wheezy rattle, a sort of 
prolonged last sigh that passed at times into a sound 
like the slow, nmffled ticking of some monstrous clock. 
Frozen people stood erect ; strange, silent, self- 
Qonscious-looking dumm ies^ hung unstably in mid- 
stride, promenading upon the grass. I passed close 
to a poodle dog "suspended in the act of leaping, and 
watched the slow movement of his legs as he sank to 
earth. “ Lord, look here ! " cried Gibberne, and we 
halted for a moment before a magnificent person in 
white faint-striped flannels, white shoes, and a 
Panama hat, who turned back to wink at two gaily 
dressed ladies he had passed. A wink, studied with 
such leisurely deliberation as we could afford, is an 
unattractive thing. It loses any quality of alert 
gaiety, and one remarks that the winking eye does 
not completely close, that under its drooping lid 
appears the lower edge of an eyeball and a line of 
white. “ Heaven give me memory/' said I, “ and I 
will never wink again." 

“ Or smile," said Gibbeme, with his eye on the 
lady's answering teeth. 
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t( It’s infernally hot, somehow," said I. “ Let's go 
slower." 

" Oh, come along ! " said Gibber \e. 

We picked our way among the )ath-chairs in the 
path. Many of the people sitti ig in the chairs 

S ed almost natural in their pas: ive poses, but the 
)rted scarlet of the bandsmen was not a restful 
thing to see. A purple-faced gentleman was frozen 
in the midst of a violent struggle to refold his news- 
paper against the wind ; there were many evidences 
that all these people in their sluggish way were 
exposed to a considerable breeze, a breeze that had 
no existence so far as our sensations went. We came 
out and wallge^ a Ht,tle way from the crowd, and 
turned and Regarded ‘it. To see all that multitude 
changed to a picture, smitten rigid, as it were, into 
the semblance of realistic wax, was impossibly 
wonderful. It was absurd, of cpyrs^ ; but it filled 
* me with an irrational, an' exiiltaht sense of superior 
advantage. Consider the wonder of it ! All that I 
had said and thought and done since the stuff had 
begun to work in my veins had happened, so far as 
those people, so far as the world in general went, in 

the twinkling of an eye. “ The New Accelerator " 

I began, but Gibberne interrupted me. 

“ There's that infernal old woman 1 " he said. 

“ What old woman ? " 

“ Lives njxt^oor to me," said Gibbeme. " Has a 
lapdog that yaps ^ Gods ! The temptation is strong ! " 
There is something very boyish and impulsive abmit^ 
Gibberne at times. Before I could exposrulate WitlL 
him he had dashed forward, snatchecfthe unfortunate ; 
animal out of visible existence, and was running vio- 
lently with it towards the cliff of the Leas. It was 
most extraordinary. The little brute, you know, 
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didn't bark or wriggle or make the slightest sign of 
vitality. It kept quite stiffly in an attitude of somno- 
lent repose, and Gibberne held it by the neck. It was 
tike running about with a dog of wood. “ Gibberne," 
I cried, “ put it down ! ” Then I said something else. 
“ If you run like that, Gibberne,” I cried, “ you'll set 
your clothes on fire. Your linen trousers are going 
brown as it is ! ” 

He clapped his hand on his thigh and stood hesitat- 
ing on the verge. “ Gibberne,” I cried, coming up, 
“ put it down. This heat is too much ! It’s our 
running so ! Two or three miles a second ! Friction 
of the air ! ” 

“ What ? ” he said, glancing at the dog. 

” Friction of the air,” I shouted. “ Friction of the 
air. Going too fast. Like meteorites «and things. 
Too hot. And, Gibberne ! Gibberne ! I'm all over 
pricking and a sort of perspiration. You can see 
people stirring slightly. I believe the stuffs working 
off ! Put that dog down.” 

“ Eh ? ” he said. 

“ It’s working off,” I repeated. “ We’re too hot 
and the stuffs working off f I'm wet through.” 

He stared at me. Then at the band, the wheezy 
rattle of whose performance was certainly going faster. 
Then with a tremendous sweep of the arm he hurled 
the dog away from him and it went spinning upward, 
s^ilj inanimate, and hung at last over the grouped 
pafasols of a knot of chattering people. Gibberne was 
gripping my elbow. “ By Jove ! ” he cried. “ I 
believe it is ! A sort of hot pricking and — yes. That 
man's moving his pocket-handkerchief I Perceptibly. 
We must get out of this sharp.” 

But we could not get out of it sharply enough. 
Luckily perhaps I For we might have run, and if we 
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had run we should, I believe, have burst into flames ! 
Almost certainly we should have t irst into flames ! 
You know we had neither of us the lght of that. . . . 
But before we could even begin to un the action of 
the drug had ceased. It was the bu iness of a minute 
fraction of a second. The effect ol the New Accele- 
rator passed like the drawing of a :urtain, vanished 
in the movement of a hand. I heard Gibberne's voice 
in infinite alarm. “ Sit down/' hz said, and flop,* 
down upon the turf at the edge of the Leas I sat — 
scorching as I sat. There is a patch of burnf^raj^ 
there still where I sat down. The whole ^st^gnation 
seemed^ to wake up as I did so, the disartTculated 
vibration o^the bapd rushed tpg&th§r into a blast of 
music, the' prbmeilhders put their feet down and 
walked their ways, the papers and flags began flapping, 
smiles passed into war<^ the|\ymk^r finished his wink 
and went on his way <com'ptaceiltiy^ and all the seated 
people moved and spoke, 

The whole world had come alive again, was going 
as fast as we were, or rather we were going no faster 
than the rest of the world. It was like slowing down 
as one comes into arailway station. Everything 
, seamed .tftjpift ft^effor a ^ecgnc^oj tm,J had the 
most t rans ient feeling of Yiausea^ ana that was all. 
And the little dog which had seemed to hang for a 
^jpoment when the force of Gibberne's arm was ex- 
pended fell with a swift acceleration clean through a 
laHy’sHparasoh ! o T - 1 <- 
Lc ^That (; was the saving of us. Unless it was for one 
^ corp ulent old gentleman in a bath-chair, who certainly 
did start at the sight of u s and afterwards regarded us 
at intervals with a darkly" suspicious eye, and finally, 

I believe, said something to his nurse about us, I doubt 
if a solitary person remarked our sudden appearance 
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apnigtly. , Vve ceased to v smou lajer almost at once, 
though rhe^turfbeneath me was uncomfortably hot. 
The attention of everyone — including even the Amuse- 
ments' Association band, which on this occasion, for 
the only time in its history, got out of tune — was 
arrested by the amazing fact, and the still more 
amazing yapping and uproar caused by the fact, that 
a respectable, over-fed lapdog sleeping quietly to the 
east of the bandstand should suddenly fall flp^ugb/ 
the parasol of a lady on the west — in a slightly singed 
condition due to the extreme velocity of its ‘move- 
ments through the air. In Uie^abs^dgv^ too 
when we are all trying to be as psycmcff and suly and 
superstitious as possible ! People goTup and trod on 
other people, chairs were overturned, the Leas police- 
man ran. How the matter settled^ .itself it ^do (tV got 
know — we were much too anxious to disentang le our- 
selves from the affair and get out of range oithe eye 
of the old gentleman in the bath-chair to make minute 
inquiries. As soon as we were sufficiently cool and 
sufficiently recovered from our giddiness and nausea 
and confusion of mind to do so we stood up and, 
skirting the crowd, directed our steps back along the 
road below theMeJrogffip towards Gibbeme's house. 
But amidst tKemnT ‘H^rovery distinctly the gentle- 
man who had Seen sitting beside the lady of the 

v ruptured sunshade using quite unjustifiable threats 
and language to one of those chair-attendants who 
have “ Inspector " written on their caps. " If you 
didn't throw the dog," he said, “ who did ? " 

The sudden return of movement and familiar noises, 
and our natural anxiety about ours eves (our clothes 
were still dreadfully hot, and the fronts of the thighs 
of Gibbeme's white trousers were scorched a drabbish 
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brown) prevented the minute observations I should 
have liked to make on all these t lings. Indeed, I 
really made no observations of any scientific value on 
that return. The bee, of course, h d gone. I looked 
for that cyclist, but he was already out of sight as we 
came into the Upper Sandgate Ro id or hidden from 
us by traffic ; the charabanc, howe % er, with its people 
^now all alive and stirring, was cl.it tering along at a 
spa nkiog. pace almost abreast of the nearer church. 

We noted, however, that the wmdow-sill on which 
we had stepped in getting out of the house was slightly 
pinged, and that the impressions of our feet on the 
gravel ot the path were unusually deep. ^ ‘ 

So it was I had my first experience of the New 
Accelerator. Practically we had been running about 
and saying and doing all sorts of things in the space 
of a second or so of time. We had lived half an hour 
while the band had played, perhaps, two bars. But 
the effect it had upon us was that the whole world had 
stopped for our convenient inspection. Considering 
all things, and particularly considering our rashness 
in venturing out of the house, the experience might 
certainly have been much more disagreeable than it 
was. It showed, no doubt, that Gibberne has still 
much to learn before his preparation is a manageable 
convenience, but its practicability it certainly demon- 
strated beyond all cavil . 

Since that adventure he has been steadily bringing 
its use under control, and I have several times, and 
without the slightest bad result, taken measured doses 
under his direction ; though I must confess I have 
not yet ventured abroad again while under its influence. 
I may mention, for example, that this story has been 
written at one sitting and without interruption, ex- 
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cept for the nibbling of some chocolate, by its means. 
I began at 6.25, and my watch is now very nearly at 
the minute past the half-hour. The convenience of 
securing a long, uninterrupted spell of work in the 
midst of a day full of engagements cannot be exag- 
gerated. Gibbeme is now working at the quantitative 
handling of his preparation, with especial reference to 
its distinctive effects upon different types of con- 
stitution. He then hopes to find a Retarder wijh 
which to dilute its present rather excessive 'potency. 
The Retarder will, of course, have the reverse effect 
to the Accelerator ; used alone it should enable the 
patient to spread a few seconds over maqy rhpurs^of 
ordinary time, and so to maintain an 'apathetic in- 
action, a glacierlike absence of alacrity, amidst the 
most animated or irritating surroundings. The two 
things together must necessarily work an entire revolu- 
tion in civilized existence. It is the beginning of our 
escape from that Time Garment of which Carlyle 
speaks. While this Accelerator will enable U£ to con- 
centrate ourselves with tremendousTmpkct upon any 
moment or occasion that demands our utmost sense 
and vigour, the Retarder will enable us to pass in 
passive tranquillity through infinite hardship and 
tedium. Perhaps I am a little optimistic about the 
Retarder, which has indeed still to be discovered, but 
about the Accelerator there is no possible sort of 
^doubt whatever. Its appearance upon the market in 
l a convenient, controllable, and assimilable form is a 
matter of the next few months. TTwilFBe obtainable 
of all chemists and druggists, in small green bottles, 
at a high but, considering its extraordinary qualities, 
by no means excessive price. Gibbeme’s Nervous 
Accelerator it will be called, and he hopes to be able 
to supply it in three strengths : one m 200, one in 
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900, and one in 2000, distinguished by yellow, pink, 
and white labels respectively. 

No doubt its use renders a great number of very 
extraordinary things possible ; fc r, of course, the 
most remarkable and, possibly, eveg .j criminal pro- 
ceedings may be effected with iinpun&. by thus 
dodging, as it were, into the interstices of time. Like, 
all potent preparations it will be liable to abuse. 
We have, however, discussed this aspect of the ques- 
tion very thoroughly, and we have decided that this 
is purely a matter of ip^chcal juris prudenc e and 
altogether outside our^rovftict. We shall manu- 
facture and sell the Accelerator, and, as for the 
consequences — we shall see, 

Twelve Stories and a Dream . 1903. 
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THE STORY OF THE LATE MR. ELVESHAM 

I set this story down, not expecting it will be believed, 
but, if possible, to prepare a way of escape for the 
next victim. He perhaps may profit by my mis- 
fortune. My own case, I know, is hopeless, and I am 
now in some measure prepared to meet my fate. 

My name is Edward George Eden. I was bom at 
Trentham, in Staffordshire, my father being employed 
in the gardens there. I lost my mother when I was 
three years old and my father when I was five, my 
uncle, George Eden, then adopting me as his own 
son. He was a single man, self-educated, and well- 
known in Birmingham as an enterprising journalist ; 
he educated me generously, fired my ambition to 
succeed in the world, and at his death, which happened 
four years ago, left me his entire fortune, a matter of 
about five hundred pounds after all outgoing charges 
were paid. I was then eighteen. He advised me in 
his will to expend the money in completing my 
education. I had already chosen the profession of 
medicine, and through his posthumous generosity, 
and my good fortune in a scholarship competition, 
I became a medical student at University College, 
London. At the time of the beginning of my story 
I lodged at iia University Street, in a little upper 
room, very shabbily furnished, and draughty, over- 

78 
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looking the back of Shoolbred's premises. I used this 
little room bpthto live in and sleep in, because I was 
anxious to eke but my means to the very last shillings- 
worth. 

I was taking a pair of shoes to t> mended at a shop 
in the Tottenham Court Road wher I first encountered 
the little old man with the yellow f ice, with whom my 
life has now become so inextrical ly entangled. He 
was standing on the kerb, and staring at the number 
on the door in a doubtful way, as I opened it. His 
eyes — they were dull grey eyes, and reddish under 
the rims — fell to my face, and his countenance imme- 
diately assumed an expression of corrugated amiability. 

“ You come," he said, " apt to the moment. I had 
forgotten the number of your house. How do you do, 
Mr. Eden ? ” 

I was a little astonished at his familiar address, for 
I had never set eyes on the man before. I was annoyed, 
too, at his catching me with my boots under my arm. 
He noticed my lack of c ordial ity.w^*A*«^tU. 

“ Wonder who the deuce I am, eh ? A friend, let 
me assure you. I have seen you before, though you 
haven’t seen me. Is there anywhere where I can talk 
to you ? ” 

I hesitated. The shabbiness of my room upstairs 
was not a matter for every stranger. “ Perhaps,” 
said I, “ we might walk down the street. I’m un- 
fortunately prevented. ...” My gesture explained 
the sentence before I had spoken it. 

“ The very thing,” he said, and faced this way and 
then that. ” The street ? Which way shall we go ? ” 
I slipped my boots down in the passage. “ Look 
heje-I” “ this business of mine is 

ri g^ar^ pXome and lunch with me, Mr. Eden. 
I'm aFold man, a very old man, and not good at 
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explanations, and what with my piping voice and the 
clatter of the traffic. x 

He laid a ger,suasiye"slanny hand that trembled a 
little upon my arm. 

I was not so old that an old man might not treat 
me to a lunch. Yet at the same time I was not 
altogether pleased by this abrupt invitation. " I had 
rather,” I began. “ But I had rather,” he said, 
catching me up, " and a certain civility is surely due 
to my grey hairs.” And so I consented, and went 
away with him. 

He took me to Blavit ski’s ; I had to walk slowly 
to accommodate myself to his paces ; and ove^ Stychv; 
a lunch as I had never tasted before, he fenced off 
my leading questions, and I took a better note of his 
appearance. His clean-shaven face was lean and 
wrinkled, his shrivelled lips fell over a set of false 
teeth, and his white hair was thin and rather long ; 
he seemed small to me — though, indeed, most people 
seemed small to me — and his shoulders were rounded 
and bent. And, watching him, I could not help but 
observe that he too was taking note of me, running 
his eyes, with a curious touch of greed in them, over 
me from my broad shoulders to my sun-tanned hands 
and up to my freckled face again. “ And now,” said 
he, as we lit our cigarettes, “ I must tell you of the 
business in hand. 

“ I must tell you, then, that I am an old man, a 
very old man.” He paused momentarily. “ And it 
happens that I have money that I must presently be 
leaving, and never a child have I to leave it to.” I 
thought of the confidence^ trig^ and resolved I would 
be on the alert for the vestiges of my five hundred 
pounds. He proceeded to enlarge on his loneliness, 
and the trouble he had to find a proper disposition 
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of his money. “ I have weighed ths plan and that 
plan, charities, institutions, and scholarships, and 
libraries, and I have come to tins conclusion at 
last ” — he fixed his eyes on my face— * that I will find 
some young fellow, ambitious, pure-r inded, and poor, 
healthy in body and healthy m mir i, and, in short, 
make him my heir, give him all th it I have.” He 
repeated, “ Give him all that I have. So that he will 
suddenly be lifted out of all the trouble and struggle 
in which his sympathies have been educated, to 
freedom and influence.” 

IwtL tried to seem disinterested. With a transparent 
hypocri sy. I said, ” And you want my help, my pro- 
fessional services, maybe, to find that person.” 

He smiled and looked at me over his cigarette, 
and I laughed at his quiet exposure of my modest 
pretence. 

“ What a career such a man might have ! ” he said. 
” It fills me with envy to think how I have accumu- 
lated that another man may spend. . . . 

“ But there are conditions, of course, burdens to 
be imposed. He must, for instance, take my name. 
You cannot expect everything without some return. 
And I must go into all the circumstance of his life 
before I can accept him. He must be sound. I must 
know his heredity, how his parents and grandparents 
died, have the strictest inquiries made into his private 
morals ” 

This modified my secret congratulations a little. 
“ And do I understand,” said I, ” that I ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said, almost fiercely. “ You. You” 

I answered never a word. My imagination was 
dancing wildly, my innate scepticism was useless to 
modify its transports. There was not a particle of 
gratitude in my mind — I did not know what to say 

( 67 ) 6 
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nor how to say it. " But why me in particular ? " 
I said at last. 

He had chanced to hear of me from Professor 
Haslar, he said, as a typically sound and sane young 
man, and he wished, as far as possible, to leave his 
money where health and mtegrity were assured. ^ 
That was my first meeting with the little old man. 
He was mysterious about himself ; he would not give 
his name yet, he said, and after I had answered some 

J uestions of his, he left me at the Blavitski portaL 
noticed that he drew a handful of gold coins from 
his pocket when it came to paying for the lunch. His 
insistence upon bodily health was curious. In accord- 
ance with an arrangement we had made I applied that 
day for a life policy in the Loyal Insurance Company 
for a large sum, and I was exhaustively overhauled by 
the medical advisers of that company in the subse- 
quent week. Even that did not satisfy him, and he 
insisted I must be re-examined by the great Doctor 
Henderson. It was Friday in Whitsun week before 
he came to a decision. He called me down quite late 
in the evening — nearly nine it was — from cramming 
chemical equations for my Preliminary Scientific 
examination. He was standing in the passage under 
the feeble gas-lamp, and his face had a grotesque 
interplay of shadows. He seemed more bowedPthan 
when I had first seen him, and his cheeks had sunk 
in a little. 

His voice shook with emotion. " Everything is 
satisfactory, Mr. Eden/ 1 he said. " Everything is 
quite, quite satisfactory. And this night of all nights, 
you must dinewith me and celebrateyour — accession." 
He was interrupted by a cough. “ You won’t have 
long to wait, either," he said, wiping his handkerchief 
across his lips, and gripping my hand with his long 
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bony claw that was disengaged. “ ( ertainly not very 
long to wait/ 1 

We went into the street and ca ed a cab. I re- 
member every incident of that drive vividly, the swift 
easy motion, the contrast of gas ar.i oil and electric 
light, the crowds of people in the streets, the place in 
Regent Street to which we went, ai d the sumptuous 
dinner we were served with there. 1 was disconcerted 
at first by the well-dressed waiter's glances at my 
rough clothes, bothered by the stones of the olives, 
but as the champagne warmed my blood, my confi- 
dence revived. At first the old man talked of himself. 
He had already told me his name in the cab ; he was 
Egbert Elvesham, the great philosopher, whose name 
I had known since I was a lad at school. It seemed 
incredible to me that this man, whose intelligence had 
so early dominated mine, this great abstraction, 
should suddenly realize itself as this decrepit, familiar 
figure. I dare say every young fellow who has 
suddenly fallen among celebrities has felt something 
of my disappointment. He told me now of the future 
that the feeble streams of his life would presently leave 
dry for me, houses, copyrights, investments ; I had 
never suspected that philosophers were so rich. He 
watched me drink and eat with a touch of envy. 
“ What a capacity for living you have I ” he said ; 
and then, with a sigh, a sigh of relief I could have 
thought it, “ It will not be long.” 

" Ay,” said I, my head swimming now with cham- 
pagne ; “ I have a future perhaps — of a fairly agree- 
able sort, thanks to you. I shall now have the 
honour of your name. But you have a past. Such a 
past as is worth all my future.” 

He shook his head and smiled, as I thought with 
half-sad appreciation of my flattering admiration. 
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“ That future/ 1 he said ; “ would you in truth change 
it ? ” The waiter came with liqueurs. “ You will not 
perhaps mind taking my name, taking my position, 
but would you indeed — willingly — take my years ? ” 
“ With your achievements,” said I gallantly. 

He smiled again. " Kummel — both,” he said to the 
waiter, and turned his attention to a little paper packet 
he had taken from his pocket. “ This hour,” said he, 
“ this after-dinner hour is the hour of small things. 
Here is a scrap of my unpublished wisdom.” He 
opened the packet with his shaking yellow fingers, and 
showed a little pinkish powder on the paper. “ This,” 
said he — ” well, you must guess what it is. But 
Kummel — put but a dash of this powder in it — is 
Himmel.” His large greyish eyes watched mine with 
an inscrutable expression. i-ft/ ■ t 4 ' m 

It was a bit of a shock to me to find this great teacher 
gave his mind to the flavour of liqueurs. However, I 
feigned a great interest in his weakness, for I was drunk 
enough for such small sycophancy. ^ 

He parted the powder between the little glasses, and 
rising suddenly with a strange unexpected dignity, 
held out his hand towards me. I imitated his action, 
and the glasses rang. “ To a quick succession,” said 
he, and raised his glass towards his lips. 

” Not that,” I said hastily. " Not that.” 

He paused, with the liqueur at the level of his chin, 
and his eyes blazing into mine. 

“ To a long life,” said I. 

He hesitated. “ To a long life,” said he, with a 
sudden bark of laughter, and with eyes fixed on one 
another we tilted the little glasses. His eyes looked 
straight into mine, and as I drained the stuff off, I felt 
a curiously intense sensation. The first touch of it 
set my brain in a furious tumult ; I seemed to feel an 
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actual physical stirring in my skull, and a seething 
humming filled mylars., I did not notice the flavour 
in my mouth, the arorrfa that filled r ly throat ; I saw 
only the grey intensity of his gaze that burnt into 
mine. The draught, the mental coi fusion, the noise 
and stirring in my head, seemed to la^t an interminable 
time. Curious vague impressions )f half-forgotten 
things danced and vanished on The edge of my 
consciousness. At last he broke the spell. With a 
sudden explosive sigh he put down his glass. 

“ Well ? " he said. 

" It's glorious," said I, though I had not tasted the 
stuff. 

My head was spinning. I sat down. My brain was 
chaos. Then my perception grew clear and minute as 
though I saw things in a concave mirror. His manner 
seemed to have changed into something nervous and 
hasty. He pulled out his watch and grimaced at it.' 
" Eleven-seven ! And to-night I must — seven — 
twenty-five. Waterloo! I must goat once." He called 
for the bill, and struggled with his coat. Officious 
waiters came to our assistance. In another moment 
I was wishing him good-bye, over the apron of a cab, 
and still with an absurd feeling of minute distinctness, 
as though — how can I express it ? — I not only saw 
but felt through an inverted opera-glass. 

" That stuff," he said. He put his hand to his fore- 
head. “ I ought not to have given it to you. It will 
make your head split to-morrow. Wait a minute. 
Here." He handed me out a little flat thing like a 
seidlitz powder. “ Take that in water as you are 
going to bed. The other thing was a drug. Not till 
you're ready to go to bed, mind. It will clear your 
head. That’s all. One more shake — Futurus ! " 

I gripped his shrivelled claw. “ Good-bye," he said, 
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and by the droop of his eyelids I judged he too was a 
little under the influence of that brain-twisting cordial. 

He recollected something else with a start, felt in 
his breast-pocket, and produced another packet, this 
time a cylinder the size and shape of a shaving-stick. 

“ Here/* said he. “ I'd almost forgotten. Don't open 
this until I come to-morrow — but take it now." 

It was so heavy that I well-nigh dropped it. “ All 
ri* ! " said I, ana he grinned at me through the cab 
window as the cabman flicked his horse into wakeful- 
ness. It was a white packet he had given me, with red 
seals at either end and along its edge. “ If this isn't 
money," said I, " it’splatinujn or le^d.'V 

I stuck it with elaborate care into my pocket, and 
with a whirling brain walked home through the Regent 
Street loiterers and the dark back streets beyond Port- 
land Road. I remember the sensations of that walk 
very vividly, strange as they were. I was still so far 
myself that I could notice my strange mental state, 
and wonder whether this stuff I had had was opium — 
a drug beyond my experience. It is hard now to 
describe the peculiarity of my mental strangeness — 
mental doubling vaguely expresses it. As I was walk- 
ing up Regent Street I found in my mind a queer per- 
suasion that it was Waterloo Station, and had an odd 
impulse to get into the Polytechnic as a man might 
get into a train. I put a knuckle in my eye, and it was 
Regent Street. How can I express it ? You see a 
skilful actor looking quietly at you, he pulls a grimace, 
and lo ! — another person. Is it too extravagant if I 
tell you that it seemed to me as if Regent Street had, 
for the moment, done that ? Then, being persuaded 
it was Regent Street again, I was oddly muddled 
about some fantastic reminiscences that cropped up. , 
“ Thirty years ago, ^thought I, “ it was here that I 
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(juarrelled with my brother." Then I burst out laugh' 
ing, to the astonishment and en ouragement of a 
group of night prowlers. Thirty j/ears ago I did not 
exist, and never in my life had I wasted a brother.' 
The stuff was surely liquid folly, for t he poignant regret 
for that lost brother still clung to rm . Along Portland 
Road the madness took another tin n. I began to re- 
call vanished shops, and to compare the street with 
what it used to be. Confused, troubled thinking was 
comprehensible enough after the drink I had taken, 
but iwha^t pqz^led me were these curiously vivid 
K j*lrahTasmal memories that had crept into my mind ; 
and not only the memories that had crept in, but also 
the memories that had slipped out. I stopped opposite 
Stevens*, the natural history dealer's, and cudgelled 
my brains to think what he had to do with me. A 
bus went by, and sounded exactly like the rumbling 
of a train. I seemed to be dipped into some dark, 
remote pit for the recollection. “ Of course," said I, 
at last, “ he has promised me three frogs to-morrow. 
Odd I should have forgotten." 

Do they still show children dissolving views ? In 
those I remember onp view v^ould begin like a faint 
ghost, and grow and ousT another. In just that way 
it seemed to me that'a ghostly set of new sensations 
was struggling with those of my ordinary self. 

I went on through Euston Road to Tottenham Court 
Road, puzzled, and a little frightened, and scarcely 
noticed the unusual way I was taking, for commonly 
I used to cut through the intervening network of back 
streets. I turned into University Street, to discover 
that I had forgotten my number. Only by a strong 
effort did I recall iia, and even then it seemed to me 
that it was a thing some forgotten person had told me. 
I tried to steady my mind by recalling the incidents of 
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the dinner, and for the life of me I could conjure up 
no picture of my host's face ; I saw him only as a 
shadowy outline, as one might see oneself reflected in 
a window through which one was looking. In his 
place, however, I had a curious exterior vision of 
myself sitting at a table, flushed, bright-eyed, and 
talkative. 

“ I must take this other powder," said I. " This is 
getting impossible." 

I tried the wrong side of the hall for my candle and 
the matches, and had a doubt of which landing my 
room might be on. “ I'm drunk," I said, “ that's 
certain," and blundered needlessly on the staircase to 
sustain the proposition, * ■<*. ' ^ '* * I 

At the first glance my room seemed unfamiliar. 
“ What rot l " I said, and stared about me. I seemed 
to bring myself back by the effort .and the odd 
phantasmal quality passed into the concrete familiar. 
There was the old looking-glass, withlmy notes on the 
albumens stuck in the corner of the frame, my old 
everyday suit of clothes pitched about the floor. And 
yet it was not so real after all. I felt an idiotic per- 
suasion trying to creep into my mind, as it were, that 
I was in a railway carriage in a train just stopping, 
that I was peering out of the window at some un- 
known station. I gripped the bed-rail firmly to re- 
assure myself. “ It’s clairvoyance , perhaps," I said. 
" I must write to the Psychical kesearch Society." 

I put the rouleau on my dressing-table, sat on my 
bed and began to take off my boots. It was as if the 
picture of my present sensations was painted over 
some other picture that was trying to show through. 
“ Curse it ! A said I ; “ * my wits are going, or am I in 
two places at once ? " Half-undressed, I tossed the 
powder into a glass and drank it off. It effervesced. 
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and became a fluorescent amber colour. Before I was 
in bed my mind was already tranquillized. I felt the 
pillow at my cheek, and thereupon I must have fallen 
asleep. 

I awoke abruptly out of a dream ( f strange beasts, 
and found myself lying on my back. Probably every 
one knows that dismal emotional dieam from whiclr 
one escapes, awake indeed but strange ly cowed. There 
was a curious taste in my moi^th, .a tired feeling in my 
limbs, a sense of cutaneous discomfort. I lay with 
my head motionless on my pillow, expecting that my 
feeling of strangeness and terror would probably pass 
away, and that I should then doze off again to sleep v 
But instead of that, my uncanny sensations increased 
At first I could perceive nothing wrong about me. 
There was a faint light in the room, so faint that it 
was the very next thing to darkness, and the furniture 
stood out in it as vague blots of absolute darkness. 
I stared with my eyes just over the bedclothes. 

It came into my mind that some one had entered 
the room to rob me of my rouleau of money, but after 
lying for some moments, breathing regularly to simu- 
late sleep, I realized this was mere fancy. Nevertheless, 
the uneasy assurance of something wrong kept fast 
hold of me. With an effort I raised my head from the 

F illow, and peered about me at the dark. What it was 
could not conceive. I looked at the dim shapes 
around me, the greater and lesser darknesses that 
indicated curtains, table, fireplace, bookshelves, and 
so forth. Then I began to perceive something un- 
familiar in the forms of the darkness. Had the bed 
turned round ? Yonder should be the bookshelves, 
and something shrouded and pallid rose there, some- 
thing that would not answer to the bookshelves, how- 
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ever I looked at it. It was far too big to be my shirt 
thrown on a chair. 

Overcoming a childish terror, I threw back the 
bedclothes and thrust my leg out of bed. Instead of 
coming out of my truckle-bed upon the floor, I found 
my foot scarcely reached the edge of the mattress. I 
made another step, as it were, and sat up on the edge 
of the bed. By the side of my bed should be the 
candle, and the matches upon the broken chair. I put 
out my hand and touched — nothing. I waved my hand 
in the darkness, and itcame gainst some heavy hang- 
ing, soft and thick iritexftire, which gave a rustling 
noise at my touch. I grasped this and pulled it ; it 
appeared to be a curtain suspended over the head of 
my bed. 

I was now thoroughly awake, and beginning to 
realize that I was in a strange room. I was puzzled. I 
tried to recall the overnight circumstances, and I 
found them now, curiously enough, vivid in my 
memory : the supper, my reception of the little 
packages, my wonder whether I was intoxicated, my 
slow undressing, the coolness to my flushed face of 
my pillow. I felt a sudden distrust. Was that last 
night, or the night before ? At any rate, this room 
was strange to me, and I could not imagine how I had 
got into it. The dim, pallid outline was growing paler, 
and I perceived it was a window, with the dark shape 
of an oval toilet-glass against the weak intimation of 
the dawn that filtered through the blind. I stood up, 
and was surprised by a curious feeling of weakness and 
unsteadiness. With trembling hands outstretched, 
I walked slowly towards the window, getting, never- 
theless, a bruise on the knee from a chair by the way. 
I fumbled round the glass, which was large, wi(h 
handsome brass sconces, to find the blind-cord. I 
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could not find any. By chance I t Dok hold of the 
tassel, and with the click of a spri g the blind ran 
up. 

I found myself looking out upon . scene that was 
altogether strange to me. The nig it was overcast,/ 
and through the flocculent grey of tl e heaped clouds 
there filtered a faint half-light of dawn. Just at the 
edge of the sky, the cloud-canopy had a blood-red rim. 
Below, everything was dark and indistinct, dim hills 
in the distance, a vague mass of buildings running 
up into pinnacle^i'tr^sdjke spilt ink, and below the 
window a tracefy of blacK bushes and pale grey paths. 
It was so unfamiliar that for the moment I thought 
myself still dreaming. I felt the toilet-table ; it 
appeared to be made of some polished wood, and was 
rather elaborately furnished — there were little cut- 
glass bottles and a brush upon it. There was also a 
queer little object, horse-shoe-shaped it felt, with 
smooth, hard projections, lying in a saucer. I could 
find no matches nor candlestick. 

I turned my eyes to the room again. Now the 
blind was up, faint spectres of its furnishing came 
out of the darkness. There was a huge curtained bed, 
and the fireplace at its foot had a large white mantel 
with something of the shimmer of marble. 

I leant against the toilet-table, shut my eyes and 
opened them again, and tried to think. The whole 
thing was far too real for dreaming. I was inclined to 
imagine there was still some hiatus in my memory as a ' 
consequence of my draught of that strange liqueur ; 
that I had come into my inheritance perhaps, and 
suddenly lost my recollection of everything since my 
good fortune had been announced . Perhaps if I wait ed 
a little, things would be clearer to me again. Yet my 
dinner with old Elvesham was now singularly vivid and 
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recent. The champagne, the observant waiters, the 
powder, and the liqueurs — I could have staked my 
soul it all happened a few hours ago. 

And then occurred a thing so trivial and yet so 
terrible to me that I shiver now to think of that 
moment. I spoke aloud. I said, " How the devil did 
I get here ? . . . And the voice was not my own. 

It was not my own^it was thin, the articulation 
was slurred, the r6sonaii£e of my facial bones was 
different. Then to reassure myself I ran one hand 
over the other, and felt loose folds of skin, the bony 
laxity of age. " Surely/' I said in that horrible voice 
that had somehow established itself in my throat, 
“ surely this thing is a dream ! " Almost as quickly as 
if I did it involuntarily, I thrust my fingers into my 
Jnjjuth. My teeth had gone. My finger-tips ran on 
tne flaccid surface of an even row of shrivelled gums. 
I was sick with dismay and disgust. 

I felt then a passionate desire to see myself, to 
realize at once in its full horror the ghastly change 
that had come upon me. I tottered to the mantel, 
and felt along it for matches. As I did so, a barking 
cough sprang up in my throat, and I clutched the 
thick flannel nightdress I found about me. There 
were no matches there, and I suddenly realized that 
my extremities were cold. Sniffing and coughing, 
whimpering a little perhaps, I fumbled back to bed. 
“ It is surely a dream/' I whimpered to myself as I 
clambered back, “ surely a dream." It was a senile 
repetition. I pulled the bedclothes over my shoulders, 
over my ears, I thrust my withered hand under the 
pillow, and determined to compose myself to sleep. 
Of course it was a dream. In the morning the dream 
would be over, and I should wake up strong and 
vigorous again to my youth and studies. I shut my 
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eyes, breathed regularly, and, finding myself wakeful, 
began to count slowly through the pc wers of three. 

But the thing I desired would not come. I could 
not get to sleep. And the persuasion c f the inexorable 
reality of the change that had happened to me grew 
steadily. Presently I found myself with my eyes wide 
open, the powers of three forgotten, and my skinny 
fingers upon my shrivelled gums. I was indeed, 
suddenly and abruptly, an old man. I had in some 
unaccountable manner fallen through my life and 
come to old age, in some way I had been cheated of all 
the best of my life, of love, of struggle, of strength and 
hope. I grovelled into the pillow and tried to persuade ' 
myself that such hallucination was possible. Imper-' 
ceptibly, steadily, the dawn grew clearer. 

At last, despairing of further sleep, I sat up in bed 
and looked about me. A chill twilight rendered the 
whole chamber visible. It was spacious and well- 
furnished, better furnished than any room I had ever 
slept in before. A candle and matches became dimly 
visible upon a little pedestal in a recess. I threw back 
the bedclothes, and shivering with the rawness of the 
early morning, albeit it was summer-time, I got out 
and lit the candle. Then, trembling horribly so that 
the extinguisher rattled on its spike, I tottered to the 
glass and saw — Elvesham’s face ! It was none the less 
horrible because I had already dimly feared as much. 
He had already seemed physically weak and pitiful to 
me, but seen now, dressed only in a coarse flannel 
1 nightdress that fell apart and showed the stringy neck, ’ 
seen now as my own body, I cannot describe its deso- 
late decrepitude. The hollow cheeks, the straggling 
tail of dirty grey hair, the rheumy bleared eyes, the 
quivering, shrivelled lips, the lower displaying a gleam 
of the pink interior lining, and those horrible dark 
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gums showing. You who are mind and body together 
at your natural years, cannot imagine what this fieud- 
imprisonment meant to me. To be young and 
full of the desire and energy of youth, and to be 
caught, and presently to be crushed in this tottering 
ruin of a body. . . . 

t But I wander from the course of my story. For 
some time I must have been stunned at this change 
that had come upon me. It was daylight when I did 
so far gather myself together as to think. In some 
inexplicable way I had been changed, though how, 
short of magic, the thing had been done, I f coul<J ngt 
say. And as I thought, the diabolical ingenuity of 
Elvesham came home to me. It seemed plain to me 
that as I found myself in his, so he must be in posses- 
sion of my body, of my strength that is, and my 
future. But how to prove it ? Then as I thought, the 
thing became so incredible even to me, that my mind 
reeled, and I had to pinch myself, to feel my toothless 
gums, to see myself in the glass, and touch the things 
about me before I could steady myself to face the 
facts again. Was all life hallucination ? Was I indeed 
Elvesham, and he me ? Had I been dreaming of Eden 
overnight ? Was there any Eden ? But if I was 
Elvesham, I should remember where I was on the 
previous morning, the name of the town in which I 
lived, what happened before the dream began. I 
struggled with my thoughts. I recalled the queer 
doubleness of my memories overnight. But now my 
mind was clear. Not the ghost of any memories but 
those proper to Eden could I raise. 

“ This way lies insanity ! ” I cried in my piping 
voice. I staggered to my feet, dragged my feeble, 
heavy limbs to the washhand-stand, and plunged my 
grey head into a basin of cold water. Then, towelling 
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myself, I tried again. It was no good. I felt beyond 
all question that I was indeed Eder , not Elvesham. 
But Eden in Elvesham's body ! 

Had I been a man of any other a^ e, I might have 
given myself up to my fate as one nchanted. But 
in these sceptical days miracles do i ot pass current. 
Here was some trick of psychology. What a drug and 
a steady stare could do, a drug and a steady stare, or 
some similar treatment, could surely undo. Men have 
lost their memories before. But to exchange memories 
as one does umbrellas ! I laughed. Alas ! not a 
healthy laugh, but a wheezing, senile titter. I could 
have fancied old Elvesham laughing at my plight, and 
a gust of petulant anger, unusual to me, swept across 1 
my feelings. I began dressing eagerly in the clothes I 
found lying about on the floor, and only realized when 
I was dressed that it was an evening suit I had as- 
sumed. I opened the wardrobe and found some 
ordinary clothes, a pair of plaid trousers, and an old- 
fashioned dressing-gown. I put a venerable smoking- 
cap on my venerable head, and, coughing a little from 
my exertions, tottered out upon the landing. 

It was then perhaps a quarter to six, and the blinds 
were closely drawn and the house quite silent. The 
landing was a spacious one, a broad, richly-carpeted 
staircase went down into the darkness of the hall 
below, and before me a door ajar showed me a writing- 
desk, a revolving bookcase, the back of a study chair, 
and a fine array of bound books, shelf upon shelf. v -,v 

" My study / 1 I mumbled, and walked across the 
landing. Then at the sound of my voice a thought 
struck me, and I went back to the bedroom and put in 
the set of false teeth. They slipped in with the ease 
of old habit. “ That's better," said I, gnashing them, 
and so returned to the study. 
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The drawers of the writing-desk were locked. Its 
revolving top was also locked. I could see no indica- 
tions of the keys, and there were none in the pockets 
of my trousers. I shuffled back at once to the bed- 
room, and went through the dress suit, and afterwards 
the pockets of all the garments I could find. I was very 
eager ; and one might have imagined that burglars 
had been at work, to see my room when I had done. 
Not only were there no keys to be found, but not a 
coin, nor a scrap of paper — save only the receipted 
bill of the overnight dinner. . i v ^ 1 '~C 

A curious weariness asserted itsilf. I sat down and 
stared at the garments flung here and there, their 
(pockets turned inside out. My first frenzy had 
already flickered out. Every moment I was begin- 
ning to realize the immense intelligence of the plans 
of my enemy, to see more and more clearly the hope- 
lessness of my position. With an effort I rose and 
hurried into the study again. On the staircase was 
a housemaid pulling up the blinds. She stared, I 
think, at the expression of my face. I shut the door 
of the study behind me, and, seizing a poker, began 
an attack upon the desk. That is how they found 
me. The cover of the desk was split, the lock smashed, 
the letters tom out of the pigeon-holes and tossed 
about the room. In my senile rage I had flung about 
the pens and other such light stationery, and over- 
turned the ink. Moreover, a large vase upon the 
mantel had got broken — I do not know how. I could 
find no cheque-book, no money, no indications of the 
slightest use for the recovery of my body. I was 
battering madly at the drawers, when the butler, 
backed by two women-servants, intruded upon me. 

That simply is the story of my change. No one 
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will believe my frantic assertions. I am treated as 
>ofte de mented, and even at this moment I am under 
restraint] But I am sane, absolutely sane, and to 
prove it I have sat down to write th s story minutely 
as the thing happened to me. I appeal to the reader, 
whether there is any trace of insanity in the style or 
method of the story he has been leading. I am a 
young man locked away in an old nan’s body. But 
the clear fact is incredible to everyone. Naturally I 
appear demented to those who will not believe this, 
naturally I do not know the names of my secretaries, 
of the doctors who come to see me, of my servants 
and neighbours, of this town (wherever it is) where 
I find myself. Naturally I lose myself in my own 
house, and suffer inconveniences of every sort. 
Naturally I ask the oddest questions.^ * Naturally 
I weep and cry out, and have paroxysms of despair. 
I have no money and no cheque-book. ~ The bank 
will not recognize my signature, for I suppose 
that, allowing for the feeble muscles I now have, 
my handwriting is still Eden’s. These people 
about me will not let me go to the bank personally. 
It seems, indeed, that there is no bank in this town, 
and that I have taken an account in some part of 
London. It seems that Elvesham kept the name of 
his solicitor secret from all his household — I can 
ascertain nothing. Elvesham was, of course, a pro- 
found student of mental science, and all my declara- 
tions of the facts of the case merely confirm the 
tt^epry that my insanity is the outcome of overmuch 
Mooning upon psychology. Dreams of the personal 
identity indeed 1 Two days ago I was a healthy 
youngster, with all life before me ; now I am a furious 
old man, unkempt and desperate and miserable, 
prowling about a great luxurious strange house, 

(67) 7 
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watched, feared, and avoided as a lunatic by every- 
one about me. And in London is Elvesham begin- 
ning life again in a vigorous body, and with all the 
accumulated knowledge and wisdom of threescore and 
ten. He has stolen my life. 

What has happened I do not clearly know. In the 
study are volumes of manuscript notes referring chiefly 
to the psychology of memory, and parts of what may 
be either calculations or ciphers in symbols absolutely 
strange to me. In some passages there are indications 
that he was also occupied with the philosophy of 
mathematics. I take it he has transferred the whole 
of his memories, the accumulation that makes up his 
personality, from this old withered brain of his to 
^ine, and, similarly, that he has transferred mine to 
his discarded tenement. Practically, that is, he has 
changed bodies. But how such a change may be 
possible is without the range of my philosophy. I 
have been a materialist for all my thinking life, but 
here, suddenly, is a clear case of man's detachab ility 
from matter. -'W* - 

One desperate experiment I am about to try. I sit 
writing here before putting the matter to issue. This 
morning, with the help of a table-knife that I had 
secreted at breakfast, I succeeded in breaking open 
a fairly obvious secret drawer in this wrecked writing- 
desk. I discovered nothing save a little green glass 
phial containing a white powder. Round the neck 
of the phial was a label, and thereon was written this 
one word, " Release ” This may be — is most pro- 
bably, poison. I can understand Elvesham placing 
poison in my way, and I should be sure that it was 
his intention so to get rid of jthe only living witness 
against him, were it not for this careful concealment. 
The man has practically solved the problem of im- 
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mortality. Save for the spite of « hance, he will live 
in my body until it has aged, and t hen, again, throw- 
ing that aside, he will assume s< me other victim’s 
youth and strength. When one remembers his heart- 
lessness, it is terrible to think o' the ever-growing 
experience, that. . . . How long 1 as he been leaping 
from body to body ? . . . But I tire of writing. The 
powder appears to be soluble in water. The taste is 
not unpleasant. 

There the narrative found upon Mr. Elvesham’s 
desk ends. His dead body lay between the desk and 
the chair. The latter had been pushed back, probably 
ybv his last convulsions. The story was wntten in 
'pencil, and in a crazy hand quite unlike his usual 
minute characters. There remain only two curious 
facts to record. Indisputably there was some con- 
nection between Eden and Elvesham, since the whole 
of Elvesham’s property was bequeathed to the young 
man. But he never inherited. When Elvesham com- 
mitted sucide, Eden was, strangely enough, already 
dead. Twenty-four hours before, he had been 
knocked down by a cab and killed instantly, at the 
crowded crossing at the intersection of Gower Street 
and Euston Road. So that the only human being 
who could have thrown light upon this fantastic 
narrative is beyond the reach of questions. 

The Plattner Story and Others. 1897. 



VI 

THE DOOR IN THE WALL 
§i 

One confidential evening, not three months ago, 
Lionel Wallace told me this story of the Door in the 
Wall. And at the time I thought that so far as he 
was concerned it was a true story. 

He told it me with such a direct simplicity of con- 
viction that I could not do otherwise than believe in 
him. But in the morning, in my own flat, I woke to 
a different atmosphere ; and as I lay in bed and re- 
called the things he had told me, jdripp^d joi the 
glamour of his earnest slow voice, aemiaeci'of the 
focused, shaded table light, the shadowy atmosphere 
that wrapped about him and me, and the^l^asant 
bright things, the dessert and glasses and napery of 
the dinner we had shared, making them for the time 
a bright little world quite cut off from everyday 
realities, I saw it all as frankly incredible. " He was 
mystifying ! " I said, and then : “ How well he did 
it ! . . . It isn't quite the thing I should have 
expected him, of all people, to do well." 

Afterwards as I sat up in bed and sipped my 
morning tea, I found myself trying to account for 
^Hhe flavour of reality that perplexed me in his im- 
possible reminiscences, by supposing they did in some 
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way suggest, present, convey — I hardly know which 
word to use — experiences it was otherwise impossible 
to tell. 

Well, I don't resort to that explanation now. I 
have got over my intervening doubt >. I believe now, 
as I believed at the moment of tell ng, that Wallace 
did to the very best of his ability 1 trip the truth of 
his secret for me. But whether ht himself saw, or 
only thought he saw, whether he himself was the 
possessor of an inestimable privilege or the victim of 
a fantastic dream, I cannot pretend to guess. Even 
the facts of his death, which ended my doubts for 
ever, throw no light on that. 

That much the reader must judge for himself. 

I forget now what chance comment or criticism of 
mine moved so reticent a man to confide in me. He 
was, I think, defending himself against an imputation 
of slackness and unreliability I had made in relation 
to a great public movement, in which he had dis- 
appointed me. But he plunged suddenly. “ I have,” 
he said, ” a preoccupation. . . . 

" I know/’ he went on, after a pause, " I have been 
negligent. The fact is — it isn’t a case of ghosts or 
apparitions — but — it’s an odd thing to tell of, Red- 
mond — I am haunted. I am haunted by something 
— that rather takes the light out of things, that fills 
me with longings. . . .” 

He paused, checked by that English shyness that 
so often overcomes us when we would speak of moving 
or grave or beautiful things. " You were at Saint 
Althelstan's all through,” he said, and for a moment 
that seemed to me quite irrelevant. “ Well ” — and 
he paused. Then very haltingly at first, but after- 
wards more easily, he began to tell of the thing that 
was hidden in his life, the haunting memory of a 
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beauty and a happiness that filled his heart with 
insatiable longings, that made all the interests and 
spectacle of worldly life seem dull and tedious and 
vain to him. , ^^// 

Now that I have the clue to it, the thing seems 
written visibly in his face. I have a photograph in 
Swhich that look of detachment has been caught and 
intensified. It reminds me of what a woman once 
said of him — a woman who had loved him greatly. 
“ Suddenly/’ she said, 14 the interest goes out of him. 
He forgets you. He doesn’t care a rap for you — 
under his very nose. . . /’ 

Yet the interest was not always out of him, and 
when he was holding his attention to a thing Wallace 
could contrive to be an extremely successful man. 
His career, indeed, is set with successes. He left me 
behind him long ago ; he soared up over my head, 
and cut a figure in the world that I couldn't cut — 
anyhow. He was still a year short of forty, and they 
say now that he would have been in office and very 
probably in the new Cabinet if he had lived. At school 
he always beat me without effort — as it were by 
nature. We were at school together at Saint Althel- 
stan's College in West Kensington for almost all our 
school time. He came into the school as my co-equal, 
but he left far above me, in a blaze of scholarships and 
brilliant performance. Yet I think I made a fair 
average running. And it was at school I heard first 
of the " Door in the Wall " — that I was to hear of a 
second time only a month before his death. 

To him at least the Door in the Wall was a real 
door, leading through a real wall to immortal realities. 
Of that I am now quite assured. 

And it came into his life quite early, when he was 
a little fellow between five and six. I remember how. 
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as he sat making his confession t > me with a slow 
gravity, he reasoned and reck^oijt i the date of it. 

“ There was/’ he said, “ a crimson Virginia creeper 
in it — all one bright uniform cr mson, in a clear 
amber sunshine against a white wall. That came 
into the impression somehow, thoi gh I don't clearly 
remember how, and there were hoi se-chestnut leaves 
upon the clean pavement outsidt the green door. 
They were blotched^ yellow and green, you know, not 
brown nor dirty, so that they must have been new 
fallen. I take it that means October. I look out for 
horse-chestnut leaves every year and I ought to know. 

“ If I’m right in that, I was about five years and 
four months old." * 

He was, he said, rather a precocious little boy — he 
learned to talk at an abnormally early age, and he 
was so sane and “ old-fashioned," as people say, that 
he was permitted an amount of initiative that most 
children scarcely attain by seven or eight. His mother 
^di^d when he was two, and he was under the less 
vigilant and authoritative care of a nursery governess. 
His father was a stern, preoccupied lawyer, who gave' 
him little attention, and expected great things of him. 
For all his brightness he found life grey and dull, I 
think. And one day he wandered. 

He could not recall the particular neglect that 
enabled him to get away, nor the course he took among 
the West Kensington .roads^ All that had faded 
among the incurable bifirs of memory. But the white 
wall and the green door stood out quite distinctly. 

As his memory of that childish experience ran, be 
did at the very first sight of that door experience a 
peculiar emotion, an attraction, a desire to get to the 
door and open it and walk in. And at the same time 
he had the clearest conviction that either it was un- 
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wise or it was wrong of him — he could not tell which 
— to yield to this attraction. He insisted upon it as 
a curious thing that he knew from the very beginning 
— unless memory has played him the queerest trick — 
that the door was unfastened, and that he could go in 
as he chose. 

I seem to see the figure of that little boy, drawn 
and repelled. And it was very clear in his mind, 
too, though why it should be so was never explained, 
that his father would be very angry if he went in 
through that door. 

Wallace described all these moments of hesitation 
to me with the utmost particularity. He went right 
past the door, and then, with his hands in his pockets 
and making an infantile attempt to whistle, strolled 
right along beyond the end of the wall. There he 
recalls a number of mean dirty shops, and particularly 
that of a plumber and decorator with a dusty disorder 
of earthenware pipes, sheet lead, ball taps, pattern 
books of wall-paper, and tins of enamel. He stood 
pretending to examine these things, and coveting , 
passionately desiring, the green door. 

Then, he said, he had a gust of emotion. He made 
% run for it, lest hesitation should grip him again ; 
lie went plump with outstretched hand through the 
green door and let it sl&ffi behind him. And so, iiL 

* a^ trice, he came into theT garden that has haunted 
all his life. 

It was very difficult for Wallace to give me his full 
sense of that garden into which he came. 

* Ujhere was something in the very air of it that 
exhilarated, that gave one a sense of lightness and 
good happening and well-being ; there was something 
m the sight of it that made all its colour clean and 
perfect and subtly luminous. In the instant of coming 
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into it one was exquisitely glad- -as only in rare 
moments, and when one is young snd joyful one can 
be glad in this world. And everyt ing was beautiful 
there. . . . 

Wallace mused before he wen’ on telling me % 
“ You see,” he said, with the doubtful inflection of 
a man who pauses at incredible th ngs, ir there were 
two great panthers there. . . . Yes, spotted panthers. 
And I was not afraid. There was a long wide path 
with marble-edged flower borders on either side, and 
these two huge velvety beasts were playing there with 
a ball. One looked up and came towards me, a little 
curious as it seemed. It came right up to me, rubbed 
its soft round ear very gently against the small hand 
I held out, and purred. It was, I tell you, an en- 
chanted garden. I know. And the size ? Oh ! it 
stretched far and wide, this way and that. I believe 
there were hills far away. Heaven knows where 
West Kensington had suddenly got to. And some- 
how it was just like coming home. 

“You know, in the very moment the door swung 
to behind me, I forgot the road with its fallen chestnut 
leaves, its cabsjjgmd tradesmen's carts, I forgot the 
sort of gravitauona c l plill back to the discipline and 
obedience i J forgot all hesitations and fear, 

forgot discr etion, forgot all the intimate realities of 
this lifeT THbecame in a moment a very glad and 
wonder-happy little boy — in another world. It was 
a world with a jbfferept quality, a warmer, more 
penetrating and ' mellower light, with a faint clear 
gladness in its air, and wisps of sun-touched cloud in 
the blueness of its sky. And before me ran this long 
wide path, invitingly, with weedless beds on either 
side, rich with untended flowers, and these two great 
panthers. I put my little hands fearlessly on their 
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soft fur, and caressed their round ears and the sensitive 
comers under their ears, and played with them, and 
it was as though they welcomed me home. There was 
a keen sense of homecoming in my mind, and when 
presently a tall, fair girl appeared in the pathway and 
came to meet me, smiling, and said ‘ Well ? ' to me, 
and lifted me and kissed me, and put me down and 
led me by the hand, there was no amazement, but 
only an impression of delightful rightness, of being 
reminded of happy things that had in some strange 
way been overlooked. There were broad red steps, 
I remember, that came into view between spikes of 
delphiniiun, and up these we went to a great avenue 
between very old and shady dark trees. Alljlgwn 
this avenue, you know, between the red chapped 
stems, were marble seats of honour and statuary, and 
very tame and friendly white doves. . . +£**#"*+ ^ ‘ 

44 Along this cool avenue my girl friend led me, 
looking down — I recall the pleasant lines, the finely- 
modelled chin of her sweet kind face — asking me 
questions in a soft, agreeable voice, and telling me 
things, pleasant things I know, though what they 

were I was never able to recall Presently a 

Capuchin monkey, very clean, with a fur of ruddy 
brown and kindly hazel eyes, came down a tree to 
us and ran beside me, looking up at me and grinning, 
and presently leaped to my shoulder. So we two went 
on our way m great happiness." 

He paused. 

“ Go on," I said. 

“ I remember little things. We passed an old man 
i ; musing among laurels, I remember, and a place gay 
kjvifn paroquets, and came through a broad shaded 
f colonnade to a spacious cool palace, full of pleasant 
''fountains, full of beautiful things, full of the quality 
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and promise of heart's desire. An 1 there were many 
things and many people, some that still seem to stand 
out clearly and some that are vag ler ; but all these 
people were beautiful and kind. In some way — I 
don't know how — it was conveyet to me that they 
all were kind to me, glad to hove me there, and 
filling me with gladness by then gestures, by the 
touch of their hands, by the we, come and love in 
their eyes. Yes. . . ." 

He mused for a while. “ Playmates I found there. 
That was very much to me, because I was a lonely 
little boy. They played delightful games in a grass- 
covered court where there was a sun-dial set about 
with flowers. And as one played one loved. . . . 

“ But — it's odd — there’s a gap in my memory. I 
don't remember the games we played. I never remem- 
bered. Afterwards, as a child, I spent long hours 
trying, even with tears, to recall the form of that 
happiness. I wanted to play it all over again — in my 
nursery — by myself. No ! All I remember is the 
happiness and two dear playfellows who were most, 
with me. . . . Then presently came a sombre dark-i 
woman, with a grave, pale face and dreamy eyes, a 
sombre woman, wearing a soft long robe of pale 
purple, who carried a book and beckoned and toolc* 
me aside with her into a gallery above a hall — though 
my playmates were loth to have me go, and ceased 
their game and stood watching as I was carried away. 

' Come back to us ! ' they cried. 4 Come back to us 
soon ! ' I looked up at her face, but she heeded them 
not at all. Her face was very gentle and grave. She 
took me to a seat in the gallery, and I stood beside 
her, ready to look at her book as she opened it upon 
her knee. The pages fell open. She pointed, and I 
looked, marvelling, for in the living pages of that 
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book I saw myself ; it was a story about myself, and 
in it were all the things that had happened to me 
since ever I was bom. . . . 

“ It was wonderful to me, because the pages of that 
book were not pictures, you understand, but realities/' 

Wallace paused gravely — looked at me doubtfully. 

" Go on/' I said. " I understand." 

" They were realities — yes, they must have been ; 
people moved and things came and went in them ; 
my dear mother, whom I had near forgotten ; then 
my father, stem and upright, the servants, the nur- 
sery, all the familiar things of home. Then the front 
door and the busy streets, with traffic to and fro. I 
looked and marvelled, and looked half doubtfully 
again into the woman’s face and turned the pages 
over, skipping this and that, to see more of this book 
and more, and so at last I came to myself hovering 
and hesitating outside the green door in the long 
white wall, and felt again the conflict and the fear. 

“ ‘ And next ? ’ I cried, and would have turned on, 
but the cool hand of the grave woman delayed me. 

" ‘ Next ? ’ I insisted, and struggled gently with her 
hand, pulling up her fingers with all my childish 
strength, and as she yielded and the page came over 
she bent down upon me like a shadow and kissed my 
brow. 

" But the page did not show the enchanted garden, 
nor the panthers, nor the girl who had led me by the 
hand, nor the playfellows who had been so loth to 
let me go. It showed a long grey street in West 
Kensington, in that chill hour of afternoon before the 
lamps are lit ; and I was there, a wretched little 
figure, weeping aloud, for all that I could do to 
restrain myself, and I was weeping because I could 
not return to my dear playfellows who had called 
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after me, ' Come back to us ! Come back to us soon ! ’ 
I was there. This was no page in 1 book, but harsh 
reality ; that enchanted place ar I the restraining 
hand of the grave mother at whose knee I stood had 
gone — whither had they gone ? ” 

He halted again, and remained ior a time staring 
into the fire. ^ ^ / y 

“ Oh ! the woefulness of that return ! ” he mur- 
mured. 

" Well ? ,f I said, after a minute or so. 

“ Poor little wretch I was l — brought back to this 
grey world again ! As I realized the fulness of what 
had happened to me, I gave way to quite ungovern- 
able grief. And the shame and humiliation of that 
public weeping and my disgraceful home-coming 
remain with me still. I see again the benevolent- 
looking old gentleman in gold spectacles who stopped 
and spoke to me — prodding me first with his umbrella. 

4 Poor little chap/ said he ; ‘ and are you lost then ? ’ 
and me a London boy of five and more ! And he must 
needs bring in a kindly young policeman and make a 
crowd of me, and so march me home. Sobbing, con- 
spicuous, and frightened, I came back from the en- 
chanted garden to the steps of my father's house. ' 

“ That is as well as I can remember my vision of 
that garden — the garden that haunts me still. Of 
course, I can convey nothing of that indescribable 
quality of translucent unreality, that difference from 
the common things of experience that hung about it 
all ; but that — that is what happened. If it was a 
dream, I am sure it was a day-time and altogether 
extraordinary dream. . . . H’m ! — naturally there 
followed a terrible questioning, by my aunt, my father, 
the nurse, the governess — everyone. . . . 

“ I tried to tell them, and my father gave me my 
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first thrashing for telling lies. When afterwards I tried 
to tell my aunt, she punished me again for my wicked 
persistence. Then, as I said, every one was forbidden 
to listen to me, to hear a word about it. Even my 
fairy-tale books were taken away from me for a time — 
because I was too 4 imaginative/ Eh ? Yes, they did 
that ! My father belonged to the old school. . . . 
And my story was driven back upon myself. I whis- 
pered it to my pillow — my pillow that was often damp 
and salt to my whispering lips with childish tears. 
And I added always to my official and less fervent 
prayers this one heartfelt request : 4 Please God I may 
dream of the garden. Oh ! take me back to my 
garden ! ' Take me back to my garden ! I dreamt 
often of the garden. I may have added to it, I may 
have changed it ; I do not know. ... All this, you 
understand, is an attempt to reconstruct from frag- 
mentary memories a very early experience. Between 
that and the other consecutive memories of my boy- 
hood there is a gulf. A time came when it seemed 
impossible I should ever speak of that wonder glimpse 
again.” 

I asked an obvious question. 

44 No,” he said. 44 1 don’t remember that I ever 
attempted to find my way back to the garden in those 
early years. This seems odd to me now, but I think 
that very probably a closer watch was kept on my 
movements after this misadventure to prevent my 
going astray. No, it wasn’t till you knew me that I 
tried for the garden again. And I believe there was 
a period — incredible as it seems now — when I forgot 
the garden altogether — when I was about eight or nine 
it may have been. Do you remember me as a kid at 
Saint Althelstan's ? " 

44 Rather ! ” 
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“ I didn't show any signs, did [, in those days of 
having a secret dream ? " 


§2 

He looked up with a sudden sm de. 

“ Did you ever play North-West Passage with me ? 

. . . No, of course you didn't come my way ! " 

" It was the sort of game," he went on, “ that every 
imaginative child plays all day. The idea was the dis- 
covery of a North-West Passage to school. The way 
to school was plain enough ; the game consisted in 
finding some way that wasn’t plain, starting off ten 
minutes early in some almost hopeless direction, and 
working my way round through unaccustomed streets 
to my goal. And one day I got entangled among 
some rather low-class streets on the other side of 
Campden Hill, and I began to think that for once the 
game would be against me and that I should get to 
school lat 4 e^ J tjied rather desperately a street that 
seemed a cul-de-sacy and found a passage at the end. 

I hurried through that with renewed hope. ‘ I shall 
do it yet,* I said, and passed a row of frowsy little^, 
shops that were inexplicably familiar to me, and 
behold ! there was my long white wall and the green 
door that led to the enchanted garden ! 

" The thing whacked upon me suddenly. Then, 
after all, that garden, that wonderful garden, wasn't a 
dream ! " 

He paused. 

" I suppose my second experience with the green 
door marks the world of difference there is between 
the busy life of a schoolboy and the infinite leisure of 
a child. Anyhow, this second time I didn't for a 
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moment think of going in straight away. You see. . . . 
For one thing, my mind was full of the idea of getting 
to school in time — set on not breaking my record for 
punctuality. I must surely have felt some little desire 
at least to try the door — yes. I must have felt that. 

. . . But I seem to remember the attraction of the 
door mainly as another obstacle to my overmastering 
determination to get to school. I was immensely 
interested by this discovery I had made, of course — 
I went on with my mind full of it — but I went on. 
It didn't check me. I ran past, tugging out my watch 1 /, 
found I had ten minutes still to spare, and then I was 
going downhill into familiar surroundings. I got to 
school, breathless, it is true, and wet with perspiration, 
but in time. I can remember hanging up my coat and 
hat. . . . Went right by it and left it behind me. 
Odd, eh ? ” 

He looked at me thoughtfully. “ Of course I didn't 
know then that it wouldn’t always be there. School- 
boys have limited imaginations. I suppose I thought 
it was an awfully jolly thing to have it there, to know 
, s my way back to it ; but there was the school tugging 
at me. I expect I was a good deal distraught and in- 
attentive that morning, recalling what I could of the 
beautiful strange people I should presently see again. 
Oddly enough I had no doubt in my mind that they 
would be glad to see me. ... Yes, I must have 
thought of the garden that morning just as a jolly sort 
of place to which one might resort in the interludes of 
a strenuous scholastic career. 

“ I didn't go that day at all. The next day was a 
half-holiday, and that may have weighed with me. 
Perhaps, too, my state of inattention brought down 
impositions upon me, and docked the margin of time 
necessary for the detour. I don't know. What I do 
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know is that in the meantime the enchanted garden 
was so much upon my mind that I < ould not keep it to 
myself. C ' * 

“ I told — what was his name ?- -a ferrety-looking 
youngster we used to call Squiff." 

“ Young Hopkins/' said I. 

“ Hopkins it was. I did not like telling him. I had 
a feeling that in some way it was against the rules to 
tell him, but I did. He was walking part of the way 
home with me ; he was talkative, and if we had not 
talked about the enchanted garden we should have 
talked of something else, and it was intolerable to me 
to think about any other subject. So I blabbed. ‘ kA 
“Well, he told my secret. The next day in the 
play interval I found myself surrounded by half a 
dozen bigger boys, half teasing, and wholly curious to 
hear more of the enchanted garden. There was that 
big Fawcett — you remember him ? — and Carnaby and 
Morley Reynolds. You weren't there by any chance ? 
No, I think I should have remembered if you were. . . . 

" A boy is a creature of odd feelings. I was, I really 
believe, in spite of my secret self-disgust, a little flat- 
tered to have the attention of these big fellows. I re- 
member particularly a moment of pleasure caused by 
the praise of Crawshaw — you remember Crawshaw 
major, the son of Crawshaw the composer ? — who said 
it was the best lie he had ever heard. But at/ he sjypje^ 
time there was a really painful und£rfow Sfsfiame atf 
telling what I felt was indeed a sacred secret. That 
beast Fawcett made a joke about the girl in green. . . ." 

Wallace's voice sank with the keen memory of that 
shame. “ I pretended not to hear," he said. “ Well, 
then Carnaby suddenly called me a young liar, and dis- 
puted with me when I said the thing was true. I said 
I knew where to find the green door, could lead them 

( 67 ) 8 
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all there in ten minutes. Carnaby became outrage- 
ously virtuous, and said I'd have to — and bear out my 
words or suffer. Did you ever have Carnaby twist 
your arm ? Then perhaps you'll understand how it 
went with me. I swore my story was true. There was 
nobody in the school then to save a chap from Carnaby, 
though Crawshaw put in a word or so. Carnaby had 
got his game. I grew excited and red-eared, and a little 
frightened. I behaved altogether like a silly little 
chap, and the outcome of it all was that instead of 
starting alone for my enchanted garden, I led the way 
presently — cheeks flushed, ears hot, eyes smarting, 
and my soul one burning misery and shame — for a 
party of six mocking, curious, and threatening school- 
fellows. 

" We never found the white wall and the green 
door. . . ” 

" You mean ? ” 

“ I mean I couldn’t find it. I would have found it 
if I could. 

11 And afterwards when I could go alone I couldn't 
find it. I never found it. I seem now to have been 
always looking for it through my school-boy days, but 
I never came upon it — never." 

“ Did the fellows — make it disagreeable ? " 

“ Beastly. . . . Carnaby held a council over me 
for wanton lying. I remember how I sneaked home 
and upstairs to hide the marks of my blubbering. But 
when I cried myself to sleep at last it wasn't for 
Carnaby, but for the garden, for the beautiful after- 
noon I had hoped for, for the sweet friendly women 
and the waiting playfellows, and the game I had hoped 
to learn again, that beautiful forgotten game. . . . 

“ I believed firmly that if I had not told . . . 

I had bad times after that — crying at night and wool- 
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gathering by day. For two terms I slacked and had 
bad reports. Do you remember * Of course you 
would ! It was you — your beating ne in mathematics 
that brought me back to the grind igain.'^ 


§3 

For a time my friend stared silently into the red 
heart of the fire. Then he said : 44 1 never saw it again 
until I was seventeen. 

44 It leaped upon me for the third time — as I was 
driving to Paddington on my way to Oxford and .1 
scholarship. I had just one momentary glimpse. I 
was leaning over the apron of my hansom smoking 
a cigarette, and no doubt thinking myself no end of a 
man of the world, and suddenly there^was the door, 
the wall, the dear sense of unforgettable and still 
attainable things. 

“ We clattered by — I too taken by surprise to stop 
my cab until we were well past and round a corner. 
Then I had a queer moment, a double and divergent 
movement of my will : I tapped the little door in the 
roof of the cab, and brought my arm down to pull out 
my watch. 4 Yes, sir ! ' said the cabman, smartly. 
4 Er — well — it's nothing/ I cried. * My mistake 1 
We haven’t much time ! Go on ! ’ And he went 
on. . . . 

41 I got my scholarship. And the night after I was 
told of that I sat over my fire in my little upper room, 
my study, in my father’s house, with his praise — his 
rare praise — and his sound counsels ringing in my ears, 
and I smoked my favourite pipe — the formidable 
bulldog of adolescence — and thought of that door in 
the long white wall. 4 If I had stopped/ I thought, 4 I 
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should have missed my scholarship, I should have 
missed Oxford — muddled ail the fine career before 
me ! I begin to see things better ! ' I fell musing 
deeply, but I did not doubt then this career of mine 
was a thing that merited sacrifice. 

“ Those dear friends and that clear atmosphere 
seemed very sweet to me, very fine but remote. My 
grip was fixing now upon the world. I saw another 
door opening — the door of my career.” 

He stared again into the fire. Its red light picked 
out a stubborn strength in his face for just one flicker- 
ing moment, and then it vanished again. 

“ Well,” he said and sighed, " I have served that 
career. I have done — much work, much hard work. 
But I have dreamt of the enchanted garden a thousand 
dreams, and seen its door, or at least glimpsed its door, 
four times since then. Yes — four times. For a while 
this world was so bright and interesting, seemed so 
full of meaning and opportunity, that the half-effaced 
charm of the garden was by comparison gentle and 
remote. Who wants to pat panthers on the way to 
dinner with pretty women and distinguished men ? I 
came down to London from Oxford, a man ,qf bgl<J^ 
promise that I have done something to redeem^ 
Something — and yet there have been disappoint- 
ments. . . . 

" Twice I have been in love — I will not dwell on 
that — but once, as I went to some one who, I knew, 
doubted whether I dared to come, I took a short cut 
aFa venture through an unfrequented road near Earl's 
Court, and so happened on a white wall and a familiar 
green door. * Odd ! ' said I to myself , 1 but I thought 
this place was on Campden Hill. It's the place I never 
could find somehow — like counting Stonehenge — the 
place of that queer daydream of mine.' And I went 
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by it intent upon my purpose. It ha«l no appeal to me 
that afternoon. 

“ I had just a moment's impulse to try the door, 
three steps aside were needed at th»* most — though I 
was sure enough in my heart that it would open to me 
— and then I thought that doing so might delay me 
on the way to that appointment in which my honour 
was involved. Afterwards I was sorry for my punc- 
tuality — I might at least have peeped in and waved a 
hand to those panthers, but I knew enough by this 
time not to seek again belatedly that which is not^ 
found by seeking. Yes, that time made me very 
sorry. . . . 

" Years of hard work after that, and never a sight 
of the door. It’s only recently it has come back to 
me. With it there has come a sense as though some 
thin tarnish had spread itself over my world. I began 
to think of it as a sorrowful and bitter thing that I 
should never see that door again. PeFhaps I was 
suffering a little from overwork — perhaps it was what 
I’ve heard spoken of as the feeling of forty. I don’t 
know. But certainly the keen brightness that makes 
effort easy has gone out of things recently, and that 
just at a time — with all these new political develop- 
ments — when I ought to be working. Odd, isn’t it ? 
But I do begin to find life toilsome, its rewards, as I 
come near them, cheap. I began a little while ago 
to want the garden quite badly. Yes — and I've seen 
it three times.’' 

" The garden ? " 

“ No — the door ! And I haven’t gone in ! ” 

He leaned over the table to me, with an enormous 
sorrow in his voice as he spoke. “ Thrice I have had 
my chance — thrice ! If ever that door offers itself to 
me again, I swore, I will go in, out of this dust and 
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heat, out of this dry glitter of vanity, out of these toil- 
some futilities. I will go and never return. This time 
I will stay. ... I swore it, and when the time came 
— I didn't go . 

44 Three times in one year have I passed that door 
and failed to enter. Three times in the last year. 

“ The first time was on the night of the snatch 
division on the Tenants* Redemption Bill, on which 
the Government was saved by a majority of three. 
You remember ? No one on our side — perhaps very 
few on the opposite side — expected the end that night. 
Then the debate collapsed like eggshells. I and 
Hotchkiss were dining with his cousin at Brentford ; 
we were both unpaired, and we were called up by tele- 
phone, and set off at once in his cousin's motor. We 
got in barely in time, and on the way we passed my 
wall and door — livid in the moonlight, blotched with 
hot yellow as the glare of our lamps lit it, but unmis- 
takable. 4 My God ! * cried I. 4 What ? * said Hotch- 
kiss. 4 Nothing ! * I answered, and the moment 
passed. 

44 4 I've made a great sacrifice,’ I told the whip as I 
got in. * They all have,’ he said, and hurried by. 

44 I do not see how I could have done otherwise then. 
And the next occasion was as I rushed to my father’s 
bedside to bid that stem old man farewell. Then, too, 
the claims of life were imperative. But the third time 
w£s different ; it happened a week ago. It fills me 
'with hot remorse to recall it. I was with Gurker and 
Ralphs — it’s no secret now, you know, that I’ve had 
my talk with Gurker. We had been dining at Fro- 
bisher’s, and the talk had become intimate between 
us. The question of my place in the reconstructed 
Ministry lay always just over the boundary of the dis- 
cussion. Yes — yes. That’s all settled. It needn’t be 
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talked about yet, but there's no rea: on to keep a secret 
from you .... Yes — thanks ! thoiks ! But let me 
tell you my story. 

44 Then, on that night things v zre very much in 
the air. My position was a very delicate one. I was 
keenly anxious to get some definite word from Gurker, 
but was hampered by Ralphs' presence. I was using 
the best power of my brain to keep t hat light and care- 
less talk not too obviously directed to the point that 
concerned me. I had to. Ralphs' behaviour since has 
more than justified my caution. . . . Ralphs, I knew, 
would leave us beyond the Kensington High Street, 
and then I could surprise Gurker by a sudden frank- 
ness. One has sometimes to resort to these little 
devices. . . . And then it was that in the margin of 
my field of vision I became aware once more of the 
white wall, the green door before us down the road. 

44 We passed it talking. I passed it. I can still see 
the shadow of Gurker's marked profile, his opera hat 
tilted forward over his prominent nose, the many folds 
of his neck wrap going before my shadow and Ralphs' 
as we sauntered past. 

44 I passed within twenty inches of the door. 4 If I 
say good-night to them, and go in,' I asked myself, 
4 what will happen ? ' And I was all a-tingle for that 
word with Gurker. 

44 1 could not answer that question in the tangle of 
my other problems. 4 They will think me mad,' I 
thought. 4 And suppose I vanish now ! — Amazing dis- 
appearance of a prominent politician 1 ' That weighed 
with me. A thousand inconceivably petty worldli- 
nesses weighed with me in that crisis." 

Then he turned on me with a sorrowful smile, and, 
speaking slowly, 44 Here I am 1 " he said. 

44 Here I am ! " he repeated, 44 and my chance has 
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gone from me. Three times in one year the door has 
been offered me — the door that goes into peace, into 
delight, into a beauty beyond dreaming, a kindness no 
man on earth can know. And I have rejected it, Red- 
mond, and it has gone " 

“ How do you know ? " 

“ I know. I know. I am left now to work it out, 
to stick to the tasks that held me so strongly when my 
moments C^t\e. f You say I have success — this vulgar, 
•tawdry, irksome, envied thing. I have it." He had a 
walnut in his big hand. “If that was my success," he 
said, and crushed it, and held it out for me to see. 

“ Let me tell you something, Redmond. This loss 
is destroying me. For two months, for ten weeks 
nearly now, I have done no work at all, except the 
most necessary and urgent duties. My soul is full 
of inappeasable regrets. At nights — when it is less 
likely I shall be recognized — I go out. I wander. Yes. 
I wonder what people would think of that if they knew. 
A Cabinet Minister, the responsible head of that most 
vital of all departments, wandering alone — grieving — 
sometimes near audibly lamenting — for a door, for a 
garden ! " 


§4 

w I can see now his rather pallid face, and the un- 
familiar sombre fire that had come into his eyes. I see 
him very vividly to-night. I sit recalling his words, 
his tones, and last evening's Westminster Gazette still 
lies on my sofa, containing the notice of his death. At 
lunch to-day the club was busy with his death. We 
talked of nothing else. 

They found his body very early yesterday morning 
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in a deep excavation near East K* nsington Station. 
It is one ofTwo shafts that have been made in con- 
nection with an extension of the r ilway southward. 
It is protected from the intrusion f the public by a 
hoarding upon the high road, in w ach a small door- 
way has been cut for the convenience of some of the 
workmen who live in that direction. The doorway was 
left unfastened through a misunderstanding between 
two gangers, and through it he made his way. 

My mind is darkened with questions and riddles. 

It would seem he walked all the way from the 
House that night — he has frequently walked home 
during the past Session — and so it is I figure his dark 
form coming along the late and empty streets, wrapped 
up, intent. And then did the pale electric lights near 
the station cheat the rough planking into a semblance 
of white ? Did that fatal unfastened door awaken 
some memory ? 

Was there, after all, ever any green door in the wall 
at all ? 

I do not know. I have told his story as he told it 
to me. There are times when I believe that Wallace 
was no more than the victim of the coincidence 
between a rare but not unprecedented type of hallu- 
cination and a careless trap, but that indeed is not 
my profoundest belief. You may think me super- 
stitious, if you will, and foolish ; but, indeed, I am 
more than half convinced that he had, in truth, an 
abnormal gift, and a sense, something — I know not 
what — that in the guise of wall and door offered him 
an outlet, a secret and peculiar passage of escape into 
another and altogether more beautiful world. At any 
rate, you will say, it betrayed him in the end. But 
did it betray him? There you touch the inmost 
mystery of these dreamers, these men of vision and 
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the imagination. Wc see our world fair and common, 
the hoarding and the pit. By our daylight standard 
he walked out of security into darkness, danger, and 
death. 

But did he see like that ? 

The Time Machine and other Stories . 1895. 



Interlude : 


THE MAGIC SHOP 

I had seen the Magic Shop from afar several times ; 
I had passed it once or twice, a shop window of allur- 
ing little objects, magic balls, magic hens, wonderful 
cones, ventriloquist dolls, the material of the basket 
trick, packs of cards that looked all right, and all that 
sort of thing, but never had I thought of going in 
until one day, almost without warning, Gip hauled 
me by my finger right up to the window, and so con- 
ducted himself that there was nothing for it but to 
take him in. I had not thought the place was there, 
to tell the truth — a modest-sized frontage in Regent 
Street, between the picture shop and the place where 
the chicks run about just out of patent incubators^ 
but there it was sure enough. I had fancied it was 
down nearer the Circus, or round the corner in Oxford 
Street, or even in Holbom ; always over the way and 
a little inaccessible it had been, with something of the 
mirage in its position ; but here it was now quite 
indisputably, and the fat end of Gip's pointing finger 
made a noise upon the glass. ^ - 

“ If I was rich/' said Gip, dabbing a finger at the 
Disappearing Egg, “ I'd buy myself that. And that 99 
— which was The Crying Baby, Very Human — “ and 
that, which was a mystery, and called, so a neat card 
asserted, “ Buy One and Astonish Your Friends. 1 ' 
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" Anything/ 1 said Gip, “ will disappear under one 
of those cones. I have read about it in a book. 

" And there, dadda, is the Vanishing Halfpenny — 
only they’ve put it this way up so’s we can’t see how 
it’s done.” 

Gip, dear boy, inherits his mother’s breeding, and 
he did not propose to enter the shop or worry in any. 
way ; only, you know, quite unconsciously he lugged 1 
my finger doorward, and he made his interest clear. 

” That,” he said, and pointed to the Magic Bottle. 

“ If you had that ? ” I said ; at which promising 
inquiry he looked up with a sudden radiance. 

“ I could show it to Jessie,” he said thoughtful as 
ever of others. 

“ It’s less than a hundred days to your birthday, 
Gibbles,” I said, and laid my hand on the door-handle. 

Gip made no answer, but his grip tightened on my 
finger, and so we came into the shop. 

■ It was no common shop this ; it was a magic shop, 
and all the prancing precedence Gip would have taken 
in the matter of mere toys was wanting. He left the 
burthen of the conversation to me. 

It was a little, narrow shop, not very well lit, and^ 
the door-bell pinged again with a plaintive note as^ 
we closed it behind us. For a moment or so we were 
alone and could glance about us. There was a tiger 
in papier machd on the glass case that covered the low 
counter — a grave, kind-eyed tiger that ' waggled his 
head in a methodical manner ; there were several 
crystal spheres, a china hand holding magic cards, a 
stock of magic fish-bowls in various sizes, and an im- 
modest magic hat that shamelessly displayed its 
springs. On the floor were magic mirrors ; one to 
draw you out long and thin, one to swell your head 
and vanish your legs, and one to make you short 
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and fat like a draught ; and while v. e were laughing 
at these the shopman, as I suppose, < ame in. 

/t At any rate, there he was behind the counter — a 
curious, sallow, dark man, with one esr larger than the 
other and a chin like the toe-cap of a boot. 

" What can we have the pleasi re ? ” he said, 
spreading his long, magic fingers on the glass case ; 
and so with a start we were aware of him. 

“ I want,” I said, “ to buy my little boy a few 
simple tricks.”, < . s, ' i ^ 1 

“ Legerdemain ? ” "he asked. ” Mechanical ? 
Domestic ? ” 

“ Anything amusing ? ” said I. 

" Um ! ” said the shopman, and scratched his head 
for a moment as if thinking. Then, quite distinctly, 
he drew from his head a glass ball. “ Something in 
this way ? ” he said, and held it out. 

The action was unexpected. I had seen the trick 
done at entertainments endless times before — it's part 
of the common stock of conjurers — but I had not 
expected it here. " That's good,” I said, with a laugh. 

” Isn’t it ? ” said the shopman. 

Gip stretched out his disengaged hand to take this 
object and found merely a blank palm. 

" It’s in your pocket,” said the shopman, and there 
it was ! 

“ How much will that be ? ” I asked. 

“ We make no charge for glass balls,” said the 
shopman politely. “ We get them ” — he picked one 
out of his elbow as he spoke — " free.” He produced 
another from the back of his neck, and laid it beside 
its predecessor on the counter. Gip regarded his glass 
ball sagely, then directed a look of inquiry at the two 
on the counter, and finally brought his round-eyed 
scrutiny to the shopman, who smiled. “ You may 
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have those too/' said the shopman, " and if you don't 
mind, one from my mouth So ! " 

Gip counselled me mutely for a moment, and then 
in a profound silence put away the four balls, resumed 
my reassuring finger, and nerved himself for the next 
event. / v M A 

“ We get all our smaller tricks in that way/' the 
shopman remarked. 

I laughed in the manner of one who subscribes to 
a jest. “ Instead of going to the wholesale shop/' 

I said. “ Of course, it's cheaper." 

“ In a way," the shopman said. " Though we pay 
in the end. But not so heavily — as people suppose. . . . 
Our larger tricks, and our daily provisions and all the 
other things we want, we get out of that hat. . . . 
And you know, sir, if you’ll excuse my saying it, 
there isn't a wholesale shop, not for Genuine Meygic 
goods, sir. I don’t know if you noticed our mscrijptiqS? 
— the Genuine Magic shop." He drew a business card 
from his cheek and handed it to me. “ Genuine," he 
said, with his finger on the word, and added, “ There 
is absolutely no deception, sir." 

He seemed to be carrying out the joke pretty 
thoroughly, I thought. 

He turned to Gip with a smile of remarkable 
Affability. "You, you know, are the Right Sort 
of Boy." 

I was surprised at his knowing that, because, in the 
interests of discipline, we keep it rather a secret even 
. at home ; but Gip received it in unflinching silence, 
keeping a steadfast eye on him. - A ^ L * 

“ It’s only the Right Sort of Boy gets through that 
doorway." 

And as if by way of illustration, there came a 
rattling at the door, and a squeaking little voice could 
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be faintly heard. “ Nyar ! I warn a' go in there, 
dadda, I warn 'a go in there. Ny-a-a-ah ! ” and then 
the accents of a downtrodden par* nt, urging con- 
solations and propitiations. “ It's L eked, Edward/ 1 
he said. Hi 4 ' xJ ' " ^ 

“ But it isn't,” said I. 

“ It is, sir,” said the shopman, " always — for that 
sort of child,” and as he spoke we had a glimpse of 
the other youngster, a small, white lace, pallid from 
sweet-eating an^, over-sapid food, a^d distorted by^, 
evil passions, a nithfess. lit tie "egotist'* Rawing at the, 
enchanted. pane. " It’s no good, sir,” said the shop-~ 
man, as I moved, with my natural helpfulness, door- 
ward, and presently the spoilt child was carried off 
howling. 

” How do you manage that ? ” I said, breathing 
more freely. 

“ Magic ! ” said the shopman, with a careless wave 
of the hand, and behold ! sparks of coloured fire flew 
out of his fingers and vanished into the shadows of 
the shop. 

“ You were saying,” he said, addressing himself to 
Gip, “ before you came in, that you would like one of 
our ' Buy One and Astonish your Friends ' boxes? ” 

Gip, after a gallant effort, said “ Yes.” 

“ It's in your pocket.” 

And leaning over the counter — he really had an 
extraordinarily long body — this amazing person pro- 
duced the article in the customary conjurer's manner. 
" Paper,” he said, and took a sheet out of the empty 
hat with the springs ; “ string,” and behold his mouth 
was a string-box, from which he drew an unending 
thread, which when he had tied his parcel he bit off 
— and, it seemed to me, swallowed the ball of string. 
And then he lit a candle at the nose of one of the 
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ventriloquist's dummies, stuck one of his fingers 
(which had become sealing-wax red) into the flame, 
and so sealed the parcel. “ Then there was the Dis- 
appearing Egg," he remarked, and produced one from 
within my coat-breast and packed it, and also The 
Crying Baby, Very Human. I handed each parcel to 
Gip as it was ready, and he clasped them to his chest. 

He said very little, but his eyes were eloquent ; the 
clutch of his arms was eloquent. He was the play- 
ground of unspeakable emotions. These, you know, 
were real Magics. 

Then, with a start, I discovered something moving 
about in my hat — something soft and jumpy. I 
whipped it off, and a ruffled pigeon — no doubt a con- 
federate — dropped out and ran on the counter, and 
went, I fancy, into a cardboard box behind the papier 
mach6 tiger. \ , v 

“ Tut, tut ! " said the shopman, dexterously reliev- 
ing me of my headdress ; “ careless bird, and — as I 
live — nesting ! " 

He shook my hat, and shook out into his extended 
hand two or three eggs, a large marble, a watch, about 
half a dozgn, of the inevitable glass balls, and then 
crumpled, crinkled paper, more and more and more, 
talking all the time of the way in which people neglect 
to brush their hats inside as well as out, politely, of 
course, but with a certain personal application. “ All 
sorts of things accumulate, sir. ... Not you , of 
course, in particular. . . . Nearly every customer. . . . 
Astonishing what they carry about with them. . . ." 
The crumpled paper rose and billowed on the counter 
more and more and more, until he was nearly hidden 
from us, until he was altogether hidden, and still 
his voice went on and on. “ We none of us know 
what the fair semblance of a human being may con- 
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ceal, sir. Are we all then no bette r than brushed 
exteriors, whited sepulchres. . . ." .^ ^ ( 

His voice stopped — exactly like when you hit a 
neighbour’s gramophone with a well- limed brick, the 
same instant silence, and the rustle of the paper 
stopped, and everything was still. . 

“ Have you done with my hat ? ’* I said, after an 
interval. 

There was no answer. 

I stared at Gip, and Gip stared at me ; and there 
were our distortions in the magic mirrors, looking very 
rum, and grave, and quiet. . . . 

~ “ I think we'll go now," I said. " Will you tell me 
how much all this comes to ? ... 

“ I say," I said, on a rather louder note, " I want 
the bill ; and my hat, please." 

It might have been a sniff from behind the paper 
pile. . . . 

“ Let’s look behind the counter, Gip," I said. 
“ He’s making fun of us." 

I led Gip round the head-wagging tiger, and what 
do you think there was behind the counter ? No one 
at all ,jpnly ; mv hat pn the floor, and a common con- 
jurer’s lop-eared white rabbit lost in meditation, and 
looking as stupid and crumpled as only a conjurer’s 
rabbit can do. I resumed my hat, and the rabbit 
lolloped it lollop or so out of my way. * icA * * ^ f t 

“ Dadda ! " said Gip, in a guilty whisper. 

“ What is it, Gip ? " said I. 

"I do like this shop, dadda." 

“ So should I," I said to myself, “ if the counter 
wouldn’t suddenly extend itself to shut one off from 
the door." But I didn’t call Gip’s attention to that. 
“ Pussy ! " he said, with a hand out to the rabbit as 
it came lolloping past us ; “ Pussy, do Gip a magic ! " 

(07) 9 
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and his eyes followed it as it squeezed through a door 
I had certainly not remarked a moment before. Then 
this door opened wider, and the man with one ear 
larger than the other appeared again. He was smiling 
still, but his eye met mine with something between 
amusement and defiance. ‘'You'd like to se$ oqr r 
showroom, sir," he said, with an innocent "suavity. 
Gip tugged my finger forward. I glanced at the 
counter and met the shopman's eye again. I was 
beginning to think the magic just a little too genuine. 
“ We haven't very much time,'' I said. But some- 
how we were inside the showroom before I could 
finish that. 

“ All goods of the same quality," said the shopman, 
rubbing his flexible hands together, “ and that is the 
Best. Nothing in the place that isn't genuine Magic, 
and warranted thoroughly rum. Excuse ’me, sir ! " 

I felt him pull at something that clung to my coat- 
sleeve, and then I saw he held a little, wriggling red 
demon by the tail — the little creature bit and fought 
and tried to get at his hand — and in a moment he 
tossed it carelessly behind a counter. No doubt the 
thing was only an image of twisted indiarubber, but 
for the moment ... 1 And his gesture was exactly 
that of a man who handles some petty biting bit of 
vermin. I glanced at Gip, but Gip was looking at 
a magic rocking-horse. I was glad he hadn't seen 
the thing. “ I say," I said, in an undertone, and 
indicating Gip and the red demon with my eyes, 
“ you haven't many things like that about, have you ? " 

" None of ours ! Probably brought it with you," 
said the shopman — also in an undertone, and with a 
more dazzling smile than ever. “ Astonishing what 
people will carry about with them unawares ! " And 
then to Gip, “ Do you see anything you fancy here ? " 
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There were many things that Gip fancied there. 

He turned to this astonishing tradesman with 
mingled confidence and respect. ‘ Is that a Magic 
Sword ? ** he said. 

“ A Magic Toy Sword. It neither bends, breaks, 
nor cuts the fingers. It renders the bearer invincible 
in battle against any one under e ghteen. Half a 
cjown to seven and sixpence^ jaccordi \g to siz§> ^Tfie^e 
panoplies on cards are for jtfve$P e knights-errant and 
very useful — shield of safety, sandals of swiftness, 
helmet of invisibility/* 

“ Oh, dadda ! " gasped Gip. 

I tried to find out what they cost, but the shopman 
did not heed me. He had got Gip now ; he had got 
him away from my finger ; he had embarked upon 
the exposition of all his confounded stock, and nothing 
was going to stop him. Presently I saw with a qualm 
of jdj&EUSt and something very like jealousy that Gip 
had hold of this person's finger as usually he has 
hold of mine. No doubt the fellow was interesting, I 
thought, and had an interestingly faked lot of stuff, 
really good faked stuff, still. . . . 

I wandered after them, saying very little, but keep- 
ing an eye on this prestidigital fellow. After all, Gip 
was enjoying it. And noaoub't when the time came 
to go we should be £ble tago quite easily. 

It was a long^Ta&blmg place, that showroom, a 
gallery broken up by stands and stalls and pillars, 
with archways leading off to other departments, in 
which the queerest-looking assistants loafed and stared 
at one, and with perplexing mirrorsT arid curtains. 
So perplexing, indeed, were these that I was presently 
unable to make out the door by which we had come. 

The shopman showed Gip magic trains that ran 
without steam or clockwork, just as you set the 
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signals, and then some very, very valuable boxes of 
soldiers that all came alive directly you took off the 
lid and said. ... I myself haven't a very quick ear 
and it was a tongue-twisting sound, but Gip — he has 
his mother's ear — got it in no time. " Bravo ! " said 
the shopman, putting the men back into the box un- 
ceremoniously and handing it to Gip. “ Now," said 
the shopman, and in a moment Gip had made them 
all alive again. 

" You'll take that box ? " asked the shopman. 

" We'll take that box," said I, “ unless you charge 
its full value. In which case it would need a Trust 
Magnate " 

“ Dear heart ! No ! " and the shopman swept the 
little men back again, shut the lid, waved the box in 
the air, and there it was, in brown paper, tied up and 
— with Gip’s full name and address on the paper / 

The shopman laughed at my amazement. 

" This is the genuine magic," he said. “ The real 
thing." 

“ It’s almost too genuine for my taste," I said again. 

After that he fell to showing Gip tricks, odd tricks, 
and still odder the way they were done. He explained 
them, he turned them inside out, and there was the 
dear little chap nodding his busy bit of a head in the 
sagest manner. l K 4 tf/ ^ 

I did not attend as well as I might. “ Hey, presto ! " 
said the Magic Shopman, and then would comeTthe 
clear, small “ Hey, presto ! " of the boy. But I was 
distracted by other things. It was being borne in 
upon me just how tremendously rum this place was ; 
it was, so to speak, inundated by a sense of rumness. 
There was something" vaguely rum about the fixtures 
even, about the ceiling, about the floor, about the 
casually distributed chairs. I had a queer feeling 
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that whenever I wasn’t looking at th m straight, they 
went askew, and moved about, and j layed a noiseless 
puss-ih-the-pQrner behind my back. And the cornice 
had a serpVfeffne? design with masks— masks altogether 
too expressive for proper plaster. 

Then abruptly my attention was aught by one of 
the odd-looking assistants. He was * ome way off and 
evidently unaware of my presence- -I saw a sort of 
three-quarter length of him over a pile of toys and 
through an arch — and, you know, he was leaning 
against a pillar in an idle sort of way doing the most 
horrid things with his features ! The particular horrid 
thing he did was with his nose. He did it just as 
though he was idle and wanted to amuse himself. 
First of all it was a short, blobby nose, and then 
suddenly he shot it out like a telescope, and then out 
it flew and became thinner and thinner until it was 
like a long, red, flexible whip. Like a thing in a 
nightmare it was ! He flourished it about and flung 
it forth as a fly-fisher flings his line. 

My instant thought was that Gip mustn't see him. 
I turned about, and there was Gip quite preoccupied 
with the shopman, and thinking no evil. They were 
whispering together and looking at me. Gip was 
standing on a stool, and the shopman was holding 
a sort of big drum in his hand. 

" Hide and seek, dadda ! " cried Gip. “ You're 
He ! ” 

And before I could do anything to prevent it, the 
shopman had clapped the big drum over him. 

I saw what was up directly. “ Take that off," I 
cried, “ this instant ? You'll frighten the boy. Take 
it off ! " 

The shopman with the unequal ears did so without 
a word, and held the big cylinder towards me to show 
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its emptiness. And the stool was vacant ! In that 
instant my boy had utterly disappeared ? . . . 

You know, perhaps, that sinister' ^something that 
comes like a hand out of the unseen and grips your 
heart about. You know it takes your common self 
away and leaves you tense and deliberate, neither 
slow nor hasty, neither angry nor afraid. So it was 
with me. 

I came up to this grinning shopman and kicked his 
stool aside. 

“ Stop this folly ! ” I said. " Where is my boy ? " 

“ You see,” he said, still displaying the drum's 
interior, “ there is no deception '' 

I put out my hand to grip him, and he eluded me 
by a dexterous movement. I snatched again, and he 
turned from me and pushed open a door to escape. 
“ Stop ! ” I said, and he laughed, receding. I leapt 
after him — into utter darkness. ' ‘ n ' " 

Thud. 

“ Lor’ bless my 'eart ! I didn't see you coming, sir ! " 

I was in Regent Street, and I had collided with a 
decent-looking working man ; and a yard away, 
perhaps, and looking extremely perplexed with him- 
self, was Gip. There was some sort of apology, and 
then Gip had turned and come to me with a bright 
little smile, as though for a moment he had missed me. 

And he was carrying four parcels in his arm ! 

He secured immediate possession of my finger. 

For the second I was rather at a loss. I stared 
round to see the door of the magic shop, and, behold, 
it was not there ! There was no door, no shop, 
nothing, only the common pilaster between the shop 
where they sell pictures and the window with the 
chicks ! . . , 

I did the only thing possible in that mental tumult ; 
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I walked straight to the kerbstone and held up my 
umbrella for a cab. 

" 'Ansoms," said Gip, in a not of culminating 
exultation. 

I helped him in, recalled my addn ss with an effort, 
and got in also. Something unusual proclaimed itself 
in my tail-coat pocket, and I felt md discovered a 
glass ball. With a petulant expression I flung it into 
the street. 

Gip said nothing. 

For a space neither of us spoke. 

“ Dadda ! " said Gip, at last, " that was a proper 
shop ! " 

I came round with that to the problem of just how 
the whole thing had seemed to him. He looked com- 
pletely undamaged — so far, good ; he was neither , 
scared nor unhinged, he was simply tremendously 
satisfied with the afternoon's entertainment, and there 
in his arms were the four parcels. 

Confound it ! what could be in them ! 

“ Um ! " I said. " Little boys can't go to shops like 
that every day." r#r s f* P; ^ L* ■ 

He received this with his usual stoicism, and for a 
moment I was sorry I was his father and not his 
mother, and^so couldn't suddenly there, coram populo , 
in our hahsom, kiss him. After all, I thought, the 
thing wasn’t so very bad. 

But it was only when we opened the parcels that I 
really began to be reassured. Three of them contained 
boxes of soldiers, quite ordinary lead soldiers, but of 
so good a quality as to make Gip altogether forget that 
originally these parcels had been Magic Tricks of the 
only genuine sort, and the fourth contained a kitten, 
a little living white kitten, in excellent health and 
appetite and temper. 
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I saw this unpacking with a sort of provisional relief. 
I hung about in the nursery for quite an unconscion- 
able time. . . . VUwt-ci tttfi kj. 

That happened six months ago. And now I am 
beginning to believe it is all right. The kitten had 
only the magic natural to all kittens, and the soldiers 
seem as steady a company as any colonel could desire. 
And Gip . . . ? 

The intelligent parent will understand that I have 
to go cautiously with Gip. 

But I went so far as this one day. I said, “ How 
would you like your soldiers to come alive, Gip, and 
march about by themselves ? " 

“ Mine do," said Gip. “ I just have to say a word 
I know before I open the lid." 

“ Then they march about alone ? " 

" Oh, quite , dadda. I shouldn't like them if they 
didn't do that." 

I displayed no unbecoming surprise, and since then 
I have taken occasion to drop in upon him once or 
twice, unannounced, when the soldiers were about, 
but so far I have never discovered them performing in 
anything like a magical manner. . . . 

It's so difficult to tell. 

There's also a question of finance. I have an incur- 
able habit of paying bills. I have been up and down 
Regent Street several times, looking for that shop. I 
am inclined to think, indeed, that in that matter 
honour is satisfied, and that, since Gip's name and 
address are known to them, I may very well leave it to 
these people, whoever they may be, to send in their 
bill in their own time. 

Twelve Stories and a Dream. 1903. 



VII 

THE PLATTNER STORY 

Gottfried Plattner is, in spite of his name, a free- 
born Englishman. His father was an Alsatian who 
came to England in the ’Sixties, married a respectable 
English girl of unexceptionable antecedents, and died , 1 
after a wholesome and uneventful life (devoted, I 
understand, chiefly to the laying of parquet flooring),' 
in Gottfried’s age is seven-and-twenty. He is, 

by virtue of his heritage of three languages. Modem 
Languages Master in a small private school in the 
South of England. To the casual observer he is 
singularly like any other Modem Languages Master 
in any other small private school. His costume is 
neither very costly nor very fashionable, but, on the 
other hand, it is not markedly cheap or shabby ; his 
complexion, like his height and his bearing , is in- 
conspicuous . You would notice perhaps that, like the 
majority of people, his face was not absolutely sym- 
metrical, his right eye a little larger than the left, 
and his jaw a trifle heavier on the right side. If you, 
as an ordinary careless person, were to bare his chest 
and feel his heart beating, you would probably find 
it quite like the heart of any one else. But here you 
and the trained observer would part company. If 
you found his heart quite ordinary, the trained 
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observer would find it quite otherwise. And once the 
thing was pointed out to you, you too would perceive 
the peculiarity easily enough. It is that Gottfried's 
heart beats on the right side of his body. 

Now that is not the only singularity of Gottfried's 
structure, although it is the only one that would appeal 
to the untrained mind. Careful sounding of Gott- 
fried's internal arrangements, by a well-known sur- 
geon, seems to point to the fact that all the other 
unsymmetrical parts of his body are similarly mis- 
placed. The right lobe of his liver is on the left side, 
the left on his right ; while his lijijgs^too^are similarly 
contrap osed. JWhat is still more smguiar^nless Gott- 
fried is a consummate actor we must believe that his 
right hand has recently become his left. Since the 
occurrences we are about to consider (as impartially 
as possible), he has found the utmost difficulty in 
writing except from right to left across the pap^with 
his left hand. He cannot throw with his right nand, 
he is perplexed at meal times between knife and fork, 
and his ideas of the rule of the road — he is a cyclist — 
are still a dangerous confusion. And there is not a 
scrap of evidence to show that before these occurrences 
Gottfried was at all left-handed. 

There is yet another wonderful fact in this pre- 
posterous business. Gottfried produces three photo- 
‘graphs of himself. You have him at the age of five 
or six, thrusting fat legs at you from under a plaid frock, 
and scowling. In that photograph his left eye is a little 
larger than his right, and his jaw is a trifle heavier 
on the left side. This is the reverse of his present 
living conditions. The photograph of Gottfried at 
fourteen seems to contradict these facts, but that is 
because it is one of those cheap “ Gem ” photographs 
that were then in vogue, taken direct upon metal, and 
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therefore reversing things just as a looking-glass 
would. The third photograph represents him at one- 
and-twenty, and confirms the recoid of the others. 
There seems here evidence df the strongest confirma- 
tory character that Gottfried has exchanged his left 
side for his right. Yet how a huma 1 being can be so 
changed, short of a fantastic and poii tless miracle, it is 
exceedingly hard to suggest. 

In one way, of course, these facts might be explic- 
able on the supposition that Plattner has undertaken 
an elaborate mystification on the strength of his heart , s J 
displacement. Photographs may be fudged, and left- 
handedness imitated. But the character of the man 
does not lend itself to any such theory. He is quiet, 
practical, unobtrusive, and thoroughly sane from the' 
Nordau standpoint. He likes beer and smokes 
moderately, takes walking exercise daily, and has a 
healthily high estimate of the value of his teaching. 
He has a good but untrained tenor voice, and takes a 
pleasure in singing airs of a popular and cheerful 
character. He is fond, but not morbidly fond, of read- 
ing — chiefly fiction pervaded with a vaguely pious,' 
ojrtimisju — sleeps well, and rarely dreams. He is, in 
fact, the very last person to evolve a fantastic fable. 
Indeed, so far from forcing this story upon the world, 
he has been singularly reticent on the matter. He 
meets inquirers with a certain engaging — bashfulness 
is almost the word, that disarms the most suspicious. 
He seems genuinely ashamed that anything so unusual 
has occurred to him. A 

It is to be regretted that Plattner's aversion to the 
idea of post-mortem dissection may postpone, perhaps 
for ever, the positive proof that his entire body has 
had its left and right sides transposed. Upon that fact 
mainly the credibility of his story hangs. There is no 
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way of taking a man and moving him about in space , 
as ordinary people understand space, that will result 
in our changing his sides. Whatever you do, his right 
is still his right, his left his left. You can do that with 
a perfectly thin and flat thing, of course. If you were 
to cut a figure out of paper, any figure with a right 
and left side, you could change its sides simply by lift- 
ing it up and turning it over. But with a solid it is 
different. Mathematical theorists tell us that the only 
way in which the right and left sides of a solid body 
can be changed is by taking that body clean out of 
space as we know it — taking it out of ordinary exist- 
ence, that is, and turning it somewhere outside space. 
/This is a little abs truse, no doubt, but any one with a 
slight knowledge oF mathematical theory will assure 
the reader of its truth. To put the thing in technical 
language, the curious inversion of Plattner’s right and 
left sides is proof that he has moved out of our space 
into what is called the Fourth Dimension, and that he 
has returned again to our world. Unless we choose 
To consider ourselves the victims of an elaborate and* 
motiveless fabrication, we are almost bound to believe 
that this has occurred, v 

So much for the tangible facts. We come now to 
the account of the pKenomena that attended his tem- 
porary disappearance from the world. It appears that 
in the Sussexville Proprietary School/ Plattner not 
only discharged the duties of Modern Languages 
Master, but also taught chemistry, commercial 
geography, book-keeping, shorthand, drawing, and 
any other additional subject to which the changing 
fancies of the boys’ parents might direct attention. 
He knew little or nothing of these various subjects, 
but in secondary as distinguished from Board or 
elementary schools, knowledge in the teacher is, very 
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properly, by no means so necessary as high moral 
character and gentlemanly tone. In chemistry he was 
particularly deficient, knowing, I c says, nothing 
beyond the Three Gases (whatever the three gases 
may be). As, however, his pupils began by knowing 
nothing, and derived all their information from him, 
this caused him (or any one) but litile inconvenience 
for several terms. Then a little bo> named Whibble 
joined the school, who had been educated, it seems, 
by some mischievous relative into an inquiring habit 
of mind. This little boy followed Plattner's lessons 
with marked and sustained interest, and in order to 
exhibit his zeal on the subject, brought at various 
times substances for Plattner to analyse. Plattner, 
flattered by this evidence of his power to awaken 
interest and trusting to the boy's ignorance, analysed 
these and even made general statements as to their 
composition. Indeed he was so far stimulated by his 
pupil as to obtain a work upon analytical chemistry, 
and study it during his supervision of the evening's 
preparation. He was surprised to find chemistry quite 
an interesting subject. 

So far the story is absolutely commonplace. But 
now the greenish powder comes upon the scene. The 
source of that greenish powder seems, unfortunately, 
lost. Master Whibble tells a tortuous story of finding 
it done up in a packet in a disused limekiln near the 
Downs. It would have been an excellent thing for 
Plattner, and possibly for Master Whibble's family, if 
a match could have been applied to that powder there 
and then. The young gentleman certainly did not 
bring it to school in a packet, but in a common eight- 
ounce graduated medicine bottle, plfi^ea with mastic 
cated newspaper. He gave it to Plattner at the end 
of the afternoon school. Four boys had been de- 
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tained after school prayers in order to complete some 
neglected tasks, and Plattner was supervising these 
in the small classroom in which the chemical teaching 
was conducted. The appliances for the practical 
teaching of chemistry in the Sussexville Proprietary 
School, as in most private schools in this country, are 
characterized by a severe simplicity. They are kept 
in a cupboard standing in a recess and having about 
the same capacity as a common travelling trunk. 
Plattner, being bored with his passive superintendence, 
seems to have welcomed the intervention of Whibble 
with his green powder as an agreeable diversion, and, 
unlocking this cupboard, proceeded at once with his 
analytical experiments. Whibble sat, luckily for 
himself, at a safe distance, regarding him. The four 
Malefactors, feigning a profound absorption in their 
“Svbrk, watched him furtively with the keenest interest. 
For even within theTimlts" of the Three Gases, Platt- 
ners' practical chemistry was, I understand, teme- 
rarious. pH, V. 

~"They are practically unanimous in their account of 
Plattner's proceedings. He poured a little of the green 
powder into a test-tube, and tried the substance with 
water, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and sulphuric 
acid in succession. Getting no result, he emptied out 
a little heap — nearly half the bottleful, in fact — upon 
a slate and tried a match. He held the medicine 
bottle in his left hand. The stuff began to smoke and 
melt, and then — exploded with deafening violence and 
a blinding flash. 

The five boys, seeing the flash and being prepared 
for catastrophes, ducked below their desks, and were 
none of them seriously hurt. The window was blown 
out into the playground, and the blackboard on its 
easel was upset. The slate was smashed to atoms. 
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Some plaster fell from the ceiling. No other damage 
was done to the school edific e or aT pliances, and the" 
boys at first, seeing nothing of Pl.ttner, fancied he 
was knocked down and lying out o* their sight below 
the desks. They jumped out of th* ir places to go to 
his assistance, and were amazed to find the space 
empty. Being still confused by th i sudden violence 
of the report, they hurried to the open door, under 
the impression that he must have been hurt, and have 
rushed out of the room. But Carson, the foremost, 
nearly collided in the doorway with the principal, Mr. 
Lidgett. 

Mr. Lidgett is a corpulent, excitable man with one 
eye. The boys describe him as stumbling into the 
room mouthing some of those tempered exp letives 
irritable schoolmasters accustom themselves to use — 
lest worse befall. “ Wretched mumchancer ! ” he 
jSaud. " Where's Mr. Plattner ? " The boys are agreed 
on the very words. (“ Wobbl er," “ snivelling puppy, V- 
and “ m^jii)[chancer " are, it seems, among the ordinary 
small change of Mr. Lidgett 's scholastic commerce .)^ 1 

Whereas Mr. Plattner ? That was a question that 
was to be repeated many times in the next few days. 
It really seemed as though that frantic hyperbole^ 
" blown to atoms," had for once realized itself. There 
was not a visible particle of Plattner to be seen ; not 
a drop of blood nor a stitch of clothing to be found 
Apparently he had been blown clean out of existence 
and left not a wrack behind. Not so much as would 
cover a sixpenny piece, to quote a proverbial expres- 
sion ! The evidence of his absolute disappearance, as 
a consequence of that explosion, is uuiubitaWe.^^ jj> 

It is not necessary to enlarge here upon the com- 
motion excited in the Sussex ville Proprietary School, 
and in Sussexville and elsewhere, by this event. It is 
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quite possible, indeed, that some of the readers of 
these pages may recall the hearing of some remote 
and dying version of that excitement during the last 
summer holidays. Lidgett, it would seem, did every- 
thing in his power to suppress and minimize the story. 
He instituted a penalty of twenty-five lines for any 
mention of Plattner 's name among the boys, and stated 
in the schoolroom that he was clearly aware of his 
assistant’s whereabouts. He was afraid, he explains, 
that the possibility of an explosion happening, in spite 
of the elaborate precautions taken to minimize the 
practical teaching of chemistry, might injure the 
reputation of the school ; and so might any mysterious 
quality in Plattner’s departure. Indeed, he did every- 
thing in his power to make the occurrence seem as 
ordinary as possible. In particular, he cross-examined 
the five eye-witnesses of the occurrence so searchingly 
that they began to doubt the plain evidence of their 
senses. But, in spite of these efforts, the tale, in a 
magnified and distorted state, made a nine days’ 
wonder in the district, and several parents withdrew 
their sons on colourable pretexts. Not the least re- 
markable point in the matter is the fact that a large 
number of people in the neighbourhood dreamed 
singularly vivid dreams of Plattner during the period 
of excitement before his return, and that these 
? dreams had a curious uniformity. In almost all of 
^thern Plattner was seen, sometimes singly, sometimes 1 
,in company, wandering about through a corusca ting 
iridescence. In all cases his face was pale and dis- 
tressed, and in some he gesticulated towards the 
dreamer. One or two of the boys, evidently under 
the influence of nightmare, fancied that Plattner 
approached them with remarkable swiftness, and 
seemed to look closely into their very eyes. Others 
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fled with Plattner from the pursuit of vague and extra- 
ordinary creatures of a globular shape. But all these 
fancies were forgotten in inquiries and speculations 
when, on the Wednesday next but c ne after the Mon- 
day of the explosion, Plattner returned. 

The circumstances of his return v. ere as singular as 
those of his departure. So far as M r . Lidgett's some-, 
what choleric outline can be filled in from PlattnerV 
hesitating statements, it would appear that on Wed- 
nesday evening, towards the hour of sunset, the former 
gentleman, having dismissed evening preparation, was 
engaged in his garden, picking and eating strawberries, 
a fruit of which he is inordinately fond. It is a large - * 
old-fashioned garden, secured from observation, for- 
tunately, by a high and ivy-covered red-brick wall.. 
Just as he was stooping over a particularly prolific- 
plant, there was a flash in the air and a heavy thud, 
and before he could look round, some heavy body 
struck him violently from behind. He was pitched 
forward, crushing the strawberries he held in his hand, 
and with such force that his silk hat — Mr. Lidgett 
adheres to the older ideas of scholastic costume — was 
driven violently down upon his forehead, and almost 
over one eye. This heavy missile, which slid over him 
sideways and collapsed into a sitting posture among 
the strawberry plants, proved to be our long-lost Mr. 
Gottfried Plattner, in an extremely dishevelled con- 
dition. He was collarless and hatless, his linen was 
dirty, and there was blood upon his hands. Mr. Lid- 
gett was so indignant and surprised that he remained 
on all-fours, and with his hat jammed down on his 
eye, while he expostulated vehemently with Plattner' 
for his disrespectful and^un^ccountable conduct. 

This scarcely idyllic ^scene completes what I may 
call the exterior version of the Plattner story — its 
(67) 10 
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exoteric aspect. It is quite unnecessary to enter here 
into all the details of his dismissal by Mr. Lidgett. 
Such details, with the full names and dates and 
references, will be found in the larger report of these 
occurrences that was laid before the Society for the 
Investigation of Abnormal Phenomena. The singular 
transposition of Plattner’s right and left sides was 
scarcely observed for the first day or so, and then first 
in connection with his disposition to write from right 
j^to left across the blackboard. He concealed rather 
than ostended this curious confirmatory circumstance, 
as he~ considered it would unfavourably affect his 
prospects in a new situation. The displacement of his 
heart was discovered some months after, when he was 
having a tooth extracted under anaesthetics. He then, 
very unwillingly, allowed a cursory surgical examina- 
tion to be made of himself, with* a view to a brief 
account in the Journal of Anatomy. That exhausts 
the statement of the material facts ; and we may now 
go on to consider Plattner’s account of the matter. 

But first let us clearly differentiate between the 
preceding portion of this story and what is to follow. 
All I have told thus far is established by such evidence 
as even a criminal lawyer would approve. Every one 
of the witnesses is still alive ; the reader, if he have 
Jfoe leisure, may hunt the lads out to-morrow, or even 
* brave the terrors of the redo ub tabl e Lidgett, and cross- 
examine and trap and test to his heart's content ; 
Gottfried Plattner, himself, and his twisted heart and 
his three photographs are producible. It may be taken 
as proved that he did disappear for nine days as the 
consequence of an explosion ; that he returned almost 
as violently, under circumstances in their nature 
annoying to Mr. Lidgett, whatever the details of those 
circumstances may be ; and that he returned inverted. 
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just as a reflection returns from a n irror. From the 
last fact, as I have already stated, it follows almost 
inevitably that Plattner, during those nine days, must 
have been in some state of existence altogether out of 
space. The evidence to these statements is, indeed, 
far stronger than that upon which most murderers are 
hanged. But for his own particular account of where 
he had been, with its confused explanations and well- 
nigh self-contradictory details, we have only Mr. Gott- 
fried Plattner’s word. I do not wish to discredit that, 
but I must point out — what so many writers upon 
obscure psychic phenomena fail to do — that we are 
passing here from the practically undeniable to that 
kind of matter which any reasonable man is entitled 
to believe or reject as he thinks proper. The previous 
statements render it plausible ; its discordance with 
common experience tilts it towards the incredible. I " 
would prefer not to "sway the beam of the reader’s 
judgment either way, but simply to tell the story as 
Plattner told it me. 

He gave me his narrative, I may state, at my 
house at Chislehurst ; and so soon as he had left me 
that evening, I went into my study and wrote down 
everything as I remembered it. Subsequently he 
was good enough to read over a typewritten copy, 
so that its substantial correctness is undeniable. 

He states that at the moment of the explosion he 
distinctly thought he was killed. He felt lifted off 
his feet and driven forcibly backward. It is a curious 
fact for psychologists that he thought clearly during 
his backward flight, and wondered whether he should 
hit the chemistry cupboard or the blackboard easel. 
His heels struck ground, and he staggered and fell 
heavily into a sitting position on something soft and 
firm. For a moment the concussion stunned him. 
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He became aware at once of a vivid scent of singed 
hair, and he seemed to hear the voice of Lidgett ask- 
ing for him. You will understand that for a time his 
mind was greatly confused. 

At first he was distinctly under the impression that 
he was still in the classroom. He perceived quite 
distinctly the surprise of the boys and the entry of 
Mr. Lidgett. He is quite positive upon that score. 
He did not hear their remarks, but that he ascribed 
to the deafening effect of the experiment. Things 
about him seemed curiously dark and faint, but his 
mind explained that on the obvious but mistaken idea 
that the explosion had engendered a huge volume of 
dark smoke. Through the dimness the figures of 
Lidgett and the boys moved, as faint and silent as 
ghosts. Plattner's face still tingled with the ^tinging 
heat of the flash. He was, he says, “ all c ffi®3^d. 
His first definite thoughts seem to have been of his 
personal safety. He thought he was perhaps blinded 
and deafened. He felt his limbs and face in a gingerly 
manner. Then his perceptions grew clearer, and he 
was astonished to miss the old familiar desks and 
other schoolroom furniture about him. Only dim, 
uncertain, grey shapes stood in the place of these. 
Then came a thing that made him shout aloud, and 
awoke his stunned faculties to instant activity. Two 
of the boys , gesticulating , walked one after the otheQ 
$ean through him ! Neither ma nifested the slightest 
consciousness of his presence. It is difficult to 
imagine tbe" sensation he felt. They came against 
him, he says, with no more force than a wisp of mist. 

Plattner's first thought after that was that he was 
dead. Having been brought up with thoroughly sound 
views in these matters, however, he was a little sur- 
prised to find his body still about him. His second 
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conclusion was that he was not dead, but that the 
others were: that the explosion hoi destroyed the 
Sussexville Proprietary School and every soul in it 
except himself. But that, too, was scarcely satis- 
factory. He was thrown back tporf astonished 
observation. 


The Plattner Story and Others. 1897, 



VIII 


THE FLOWERING OF THE STRANGE ORCHID 

The buying of orchids always has in it a certain 
speculative flavour. You have before you the brown 
shrivelled lump of tissue, and for the rest you must 
trust your judgment, or the auctioneer, or your good- 
luj;k, as your taste may incline. The plant may be 
moribund or dead, or it may be just a respectable 
purchase, fair value for your money, or perhaps — for 
the thing has happened again and again — there slowly 
unfolds before the delighted eyes of the happy pur- 
chaser, day after day, some new variety, some novel 
richness, a strange twist of the labellum, or some 
'subtler coloration or unexpected mimicry. Pride, 
beauty, and profit blossom together on one delicate 
green spike, and, it may be, even immortality. For 
the new miracle of Nature may stand in need of a 
new specific name, and what so convenient as that 
of its discoverer ? “ Johnsmithia " ! There have 

been worse names. 

It was perhaps the hope of some such happy dis- 
covery that made Winter- Wedderbum such a frequent 
attendant at these sales — that hope, and also, maybe, 
the fact that he had nothing else of the slightest 
interest to do in the world. He was a shy, lonely, 
rather ineffectual man, provided with just enough 
income to keep off the spur of necessity, and not 

150 
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enough nervous energy to make him seek any exacting 
employment. He might have col.ected stamps or 
coins, or translated Horace, or '*ound books, or 
invented new species of diatoms. But, as it hap- 
pened, he grew orchids, and had on*i ambitious little 
hothouse. 

44 I have a fancy/’ he said over his coffee, 44 that 
something is going to happen to me to-day.” He 
spoke — as he moved and thought — slowly. 

44 Oh, don't say that ! ” said his housekeeper — who 
was also his remote cousin. For 44 something happen- 
ing ” was a euphemism that meant only one thing 
to her. 

44 You misunderstand me. I mean nothing un- 
pleasant . . . though what I do mean I scarcely 
know. 

44 To-day,” he continued, after a pause, 44 Peters' 
are going to sell a batch of plants from the Andamans 
and the Indies. I shall go up and see what they have. 
It may be I shall buy something good, unawares. 
That may be it.” 

He passed his cup for his second cupful of coffee. 

44 Are those the things collected by that poor 
young fellow you told me of the other day ? ” asked 
his cousin as she filled his cup. 

44 Yes,” he said, and became meditative over a 
piece of toast. 

44 Nothing ever does happen to me,” he remarked 
presently, beginning to think aloud. 44 I wonder 
why ? Things enough happen to other people. 
There is Harvey. Only the other week — on Monday 
he picked up sixpence, on Wednesday his chicks all 
had tjie staggers, on Friday his cousin came home 
from Australia, and on Saturday he broke his ankle. 
What a whirl of excitement ! — compared to me." 
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" I think I would rather be without so much excite- 
ment, said his housekeeper. " It can't be good for 
you." 

“ I suppose it's troublesome. Still . . . you see, 
nothing ever happens to me. When I was a little 
boy I never had accidents. I never fell in love as I 
grew up. Never married. ... I wonder how it feels 
to have something happen to you, something really 
remarkable. 

“ That orchid-collector was only thirty-six — twenty 
years younger than myself — when he died. And he 
had been married twice and divorced once ; he had 
had malarial fever four times, and once he broke his 
thigh. He killed a Malay once, and once he was 
wounded by a poisoned dart. And in the end he was 
killed by jungle-leeches. It must have all been very 
troublesome, but then it must have been very interest- 
ing, you know — except, perhaps, the leeches." 

“ I am sure it was not good for him," said the lady, 
with conviction. 

“ Perhaps not." And then Wedderburn looked at 
his watch. " Twenty-three minutes past eight. I am 
going up by the quarter to twelve train, so that there 
is plenty of time. I think I shall wear my alpaca 
jacket — it is quite warm enough — and my grey felt 
hat, and brown shoes. I suppose. ..." 

He glanced out of the window at the serene sky 
and sunlit garden, and then nervously at his cousin's 
face. 

“ I think you had better take an umbrella if you 
are going to London," she said in a voice that admitted 
of no denial. “ There's all between here and the 
station coming back." 

When he returned he was in a state of mild excite- 
ment. He had made a purchase. It was rare that 
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he could make up his mind quickh enough to buy, 
but this time he had done so. 

“ There are Vandas,” he said, “ and a Dendrobe 
and some Palaeonophis.” He survcv r ed his purchases 
lovingly as he consumed his soup. They were laid 
out on the spotless tablecloth before him, and he was^ 
telling his cousin all about them as he slowly mean- 
dered through his dinner. It was Lis custom to live 
all his visits to London over again in the evening for 
her and his own entertainment. 

“ I knew something would happen to-day. And I 
have bought all these. Some of them — some of them 
— I feel sure, do you know, that some of them will 
be remarkable. I don’t know how it is, but I feel 
just as sure as if some one had told me that some 
of these will turn out remarkable. 

“ That one ” — he pointed to a shrivelled rhizome 
— “ was not identified. It may be a Pakeonophis — 
or it may not. It may be a new species, or even a 
new genus. And it was the last that poor Batten 
ever collected.” 

“ I don’t like the look of it,” said his housekeeper. 
“ It’s such an ugly shape.” 

“ To me it scarcely seems to have a shape.” 

" I don’t like those things that stick out,” said his 
housekeeper. 

“ It shall be put away in a pot to-morrow.” 

” It looks,” said the housekeeper, ” like a spider 
shamming dead.”^t$^ > 

We'dderbum smiled and 1 surveyed the root with his 
head on one side. ” It is certainly not a pretty lump 
of stuff. But you can never judge of these things 
from their dry appearance. It may turn out to be 
a very beautiful orchid indeed. How busy I shall 
be to-morrow ! I must see to-night just exactly what 
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to do with these things, and to-morrow I shall set 
to work. 

" They found poor Batten lying dead, or dying, in 
a mangrove swamp — I forget which," he began again 
presently, "with one of these very orchids crushed 
up under his body. He had been unwell for some 
days with some kind of native fever, and I suppose 
he fainted. These mangrove swamps are very un- 
wholesome. Every drop of blood, they say, was 
taken out of him by the jungle-leeches. It may 
be that very plant that cost him his life to 
obtain." 

" I think none the better of it for that." 

" Men must work though women may weep," said 
- Wedderburn with profound gravity. 

" Fancy dying away from every comfort in a nasty 
swamp ! Fancy being ill of fever with nothing to 
take but chlorodyne and quinine — if men were left to 
themselves they would live on chlorodyne and quinine 
— and no one round you but horrible natives I They 
say the Andaman islanders are most disgusting 
wretches — and, anyhow, they can scarcely make good 
nurses, not having the necessary training. And just 
for people in England to have orchids ! " 

" I don't suppose it was comfortable, but some men 
seem to enjoy that kind of thing," said Wedderburn. 
" Anyhow, the natives of his party were sufficiently 
civilized to take care of all his collection until his 
colleague, who was an ornithologist, came back again 
from the interior ; though they could not tell the 
species of the orchid and had let it wither. And it 
makes these things more interesting." 

" It makes them disgusting. I should be afraid 
of some of the malaria clinging to them. And just 
think, there has been a dead body lying across that 
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ugly thing l I never thought of th; : before. There ! 
I declare I cannot eat anoth r mouthful of 
dinner/' 

“ I will take them off the table if you like, and put 
them in the window-seat. I can ^ee them just as 
well there.” 

The next few days he was indeed singularly busy 
in his steamy little hothouse, fu >sing about with 
charcoal, lumps of teak, moss, a id all the other 
mysteries of the orchid cultivator. He considered he 
was having a wonderfully eventful t ime. In the even- 
ing he would talk about the.se new orchids to his 
friends, and over and over again he reverted to his 
expectation of something strange. 

Several of the Vandas and the Dendrobium died 
under his care, but presently the strange orchid began 
to show signs of life. He was delighted and took his 
housekeeper right away from jam-making to see it at 
once, directly he made the discovery. 

“ That is a bud,” he said, ” and presently there 
will be a lot of leaves there, and those little things 
coming out here are aerial rootlets.” 

" They look to me like little white fingers poking 
out of the brown," said his housekeeper. " I don't 
like them.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

" I don't know. They look like fingers trying to 
get at you. I can’t help my likes and dislikes.” 

“ I don't know for certain, but I don’t think there 
are any orchids I know that have aerial rootlets quite 
like that. It may be my fancy, of course. You see 
they are a little flattened at the ends.” 

“ I don’t like ’em,” said his housekeeper, suddenly 
shivering and turning away. ” I know it’s very silly 
of me — and I’m very sorry, particularly as you like 
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the thing so much. But I can’t help thinking of 
that corpse.” 

" But it may not be that particular plant. That 
was merely a guess of mine.” 

His housekeeper shrugged her shoulders. ” Any- 
how I don't like it,” she said. 

Wedderburn felt a little hurt at her dislike to the 
plant. But that did not prevent his talking to her 
about orchids generally, and this orchid in particular, 
whenever he felt inclined. 

” There are such queer things about orchids,” he 
said one day ; “ such possibilities of surprises. You 
know, Darwin studied their fertilization, and showed 
that the whole structure of an ordinary orchid-flower 
was contrived in order that moths might carry the 
pollen from plant to plant. Well, it seems that there 
are lots of orchids known the flower of which cannot 
possibly be used for fertilization in that way. Some 
of the Cypripediums, for instance ; there are no 
insects known that can possibly fertilize them, and 
some of them have never been found with seed.” 

“ But how do they form new plants ? ” 

" By runners and tubers, and that kind of out- 
growth. That is easily explained. The puzzle is, 
what are the flowers for ? ” 

“ Very likely,” he added, “ my orchid may be some- 
thing extraordinary in that way. If so I shall study 
it. I have often thought of making researches as 
Darwin did. But hitherto I have not found the 
time, or something else has happened to prevent it. 
The leaves are beginning to unfold now. I do wish 
you would come and see them ! ” 

But she said that the orchid-house was so hot it 
gave her the headache. She had seen the plant once 
again, and the aerial rootlets, which were now some 
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of them more than a foot long, ha i unfortunately 
reminded her of tentacles reaching out after some- 
thing ; and they got into her dream s, growing after 
her with incredible rapidity. So tha* she had settled 
to her entire satisfaction that she wc lid not see that 
plant again, and Wedderbum had to admire its leaves 
alone. They were of the ordinary broad form, and 
a deep glossy green, with splashes and dots of deep 
red towards the base. He knew of no other leaves 
quite like them. The plant was placed on a low 
bench near the thermometer, and close by was a 
simple arrangement by which a tap dripped on the 
hot-water pipes and kept the air steamy. And he 
spent his afternoons now with some regularity 
meditating on the approaching flowering of this 
strange plant. 

And at last the great thing happened. Directly he 
entered the little glasshouse he knew that the spike 
had burst out, although his great Palceonophis Lown 
hid the comer where his new darling stood. There 
was a new odour in the air, a rich, intensely sweet 
scent, that overpowered every other in that crowded, 
steaming little greenhouse. 

Directly he noticed this he hurried down to the 
strange orchid. And, behold ! the trailing green 
spikes bore now three great splashes of blossom, 
from which this overpowering sweetness proceeded. 
He stopped before them in an ecstasy of admiration. 

The flowers were white, with strg&ks^ of golden 
orange upon the petals ; the heavy labellum was 
coiled into an intncate projection, and a wonderful 
bluish purple mingled there with the gold. He could 
see at once that the genus was altogether a new one. 
And the insufferable scehf ! How hot the place was ! 
The blossoms swam before his eyes. 
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He would see if the temperature was right. He 
made a step towards the thermometer. Suddenly 
everything appeared unsteady. The bricks on the 
floor were dancing up and down. Then the white 
blossoms, the green leaves behind them, the whole 
greenhouse, seemed to sweep sideways, and then in 
a curve upward. 

At half-past four his cousin made the tea, according 
to their invariable custom. But Wedderbum did not 
come in for his tea. 

“ He is worshipping that horrid orchid,” she told 
herself, and waited ten minutes. “ His watch must 
have stopped. I will go and call him.” 

She went straight to the hothouse, and, opening the 
door, called his name. There was no reply. She 
noticed that the air was very close, and loaded with 
an intense perfume. Then she saw something lying 
on the bricks between the hot-water pipes. 

For a minute, perhaps, she stood motionless. 

He was lying, face upward, at the foot of the strange 
orchid. The tentacle-like aerial rootlets no longer 
swayed freely in the air, but were crowded together, 
a tangle of grey ropes, and stretched tight with their 
ends closely applied to his chin and neck and hands. 

^ v She did not understand. Then she saw from under 
one of the exultant tentacles upon his cheek there 
trickled a little thread of blood. , 

With an inarticulate cry she ran towards him, and 
tried^^puirTiim away from the leech-like suckers. 
She snapped two of these tentacles, and their sap 
dripped red. 

Then the overpowering scent of the blossom began 
to make her head reel. How they clung to him 1 
She tore at the tough ropes, and he and the white 
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inflorescence swam about her. She felt she was faint- 
ing, knew she must not. She left him and hastily 
opened the nearest door, and, after *he had panted 
for a moment in the fresh air, she had a brilliant 
inspiration. She caught up a flower-pot and smashed 
in the windows at the end of the gre. nhouse. Then 
she re-entered. She tugged now with renewed 
strength at Wedderbum's motionless body, and 
brought the strange orchid crashing to the floor. It 
still clung with the grimmest tenacity to its victim.* 
In a frenzy, she lagged it and him into the open air.f 

Then she thought of tearing through the sucker 
rootlets one by one, and in another minute she had 
released him and was dragging him away from the 
horror. 

He was white and bleeding from a dozen circular 
patches. 

The odd-job man was coming up the garden, amazed 
at the smashing of glass, and saw her emerge, hauling 
the inanimate body with red-stained hands. For a 
moment he thought impossible things. 

“ Bring some water ! " she cried, and her voice dis : . 
pelled his fancies. When, with unnatural alacrity, 
fie returned with the water, he found her weeping 
with excitement, and with Wedderburn's head upon 
her knee, wiping the blood from his face. 

“ What's the matter ? ” said Wedderburn, opening 
his eyes feebly, and closing them again at once. 

" Go and tell Annie to come out here to me, and 
then go for Doctor Haddon at once," she said to 
the odd- job man so soon as he brought the water ; 
and added, seeing he hesitated, " I will tell you all 
about it when you come back." 

Presently Wedderburn opened his eyes again, and, 
seeing that he was troubled by the puzzle of his 
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E osition, she explained to him, " You fainted in the 
othouse.” 

And the orchid ? ” 

“ I will see to that/ 1 she said. 

Wedderbum had lost a good deal of blood, but 
beyond that he had suffered no very great injury. 
They gave him brandy mixed with some pink extract 
of meat, and carried him upstairs to bed. His house- 
keeper told her incredible story in fragments to Dr. 
Haddon. “ Come to the orchid-house and see/' she 
said. 

The cold outer air was blowing in through the open 
door, and the sickly perfume was almost dispelled. 
Most of the torn aerial rootlets lay already withered 
amidst a number of dark stains upon the bricks. The 
stem of the inflorescence was broken by the fall of 
the plant, and the flowers were growing limp and 
brown at the edges of the petals. The doctor stooped 
towards it, then saw that one of the aerial rootlets 
stirred feebly, and hesitated. 

* The next morning the strange orchid still lay there, 
black now and putrescent. The door banged inter- 
mittently in the morning breeze, and all the array of 
Wedderburn's orchids was shrivelled and prostrate. 
But Wedderburn himself was bright and ga rrulous 
upstairs in the glory of his strange adve^re* 
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IX 


THE RED ROOM 

" I can assure you,” said I, “ that it will take a very 
tangible ghost to frighten me.” And I stood up before 
the fire with my glass in my hand. 

“ It is your own choosing,” said the man with the 
withered arm, and glanced at me askance. 

“ Eight-and-twenty years,” said 1, " I have lived, 
and never a ghost have I seen as yet.” 

The old woman sat staring hard into the fire, her 
pale eyes wide open. “ Ay,” she broke in ; " and 
eight-and-twenty years you have lived and never seen 
the likes of this house, I reckon. There's a many things 
to see, when one’s still but eight-and-twenty.” She 
swayed her head slowly from side to side. “ A many 
things to see and sorrow for.” 

I half suspected the old people were trying to 
enhance the spiritual terrors of their house by their 
droning insistence, I put down my empty glass on the 
table and looked about the room, and caught a glimpse 
of myself, abbreviated and broadened to an impossible 
sturdiness, in the queer old mirror at the end of the 
room. “ Well,” I said, “ if I see anything to-night, I 
shall be so much the wiser. For I come to the business 
with an open mind.” 

“ It’s your own choosing,” said the man with the 
withered arm once more. 

( 67 ) 161 IX 
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I heard the sound of a stick and a shambling step 
on the flags in the passage outside, and the door 
creaked on its hinges as a second old man entered, 
more bent, more wrinkled, more aged even than the 
first. He supported himself by a single crutch, his 
eyes were covered by a shade, and his lower lip, half- 
averted, hung pale and pink from his decaying yellow 
teeth. He made straight for an armchair on the 
opposite side of the table, sat down clumsily, and 
began to cough. The man with the withered arm gave 
this new-comer a short glance of positive dislike ; the 
old woman took no notice of his arrival, but remained 
with her eyes fixed steadily on the fire. 

" I said — it's yOur own choosing/' said the man with 
the withered arm, when the coughing had ceased for a 
while. 

“ It's my own choosing," I answered. 

The man with the shade became aware of my 
presence for the first time, and threw his head back 
for a moment and sideways, to see me. I caught a 
momentary glimpse of his eyes, small and bright and 
inflamed. Then he began to cough and splutter 
again. 

" Why don't you drink ? " said the man with the 
withered arm, pushing the beer towards him. The 
man with the shade poured out a glassful with a shaky 
arm that splashed half as much again on the deal 
table. A monstrous shadow of him crouched upon the 
wall and mocked his action as he poured and drank. 
I must confess I had scarce expected these grotes que 
custodians. There is to my mind something inhuman 
in senility, something crouching and atavistic ; the 
human qualities seem to drop from old people in- 
sensibly day by day. The three of them made me feel 
uncomfortable, with their gaunt silences, their bent 
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carriage, their evident unfriendliness to me and to 
one another. 

“ If,” said I, “ you will show m to this haunted 
room of yours, I will make nr.self comfortable 
there/' 

The old man with the cough jerk id his head back 
so suddenly that it startled me, und shot another 
glance of his red eyes at me from under the shade ; 
but no one answered me. I waited a minute, glancing 
from one to the other. 

“ If," I said a little louder, " if you will show me to 
this haunted room of yours, I will relieve you from the 
task of entertaining me." 

“ There's a candle on the slab outside the door," 
said the man with the withered arm, looking at my 
feet as he addressed me. “ But if you go to the red 
room to-night. ..." 

(“ This night of all nights ! " said the old woman.) 

“ You go alone." 

“ Very well," I answered. “ And which way do 
I go ? ” 

“ You go along the passage for a bit," said he, 
" until you come to a door, and through that is a spiral 
staircase, and half-way up that is a landing and another 
door covered with baize. Go through that and down 
the long corridor to the end, and the red room is on 
your left up the steps." 

“ Have I got that right ? " I said, and repeated his 
directions. He corrected me in one particular. 

“ And are you really going ? " said the man with the 
shade, looking at me again for the third time, with that 
queer, unnatural tiljdjo^of the face. ^ * 

(" This night of all nights ! " said the old woman.) 

“ It is what I came for," I said, and moved towards 
the door. As I did so, the old man with the shade 
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rose and staggered round the table, so as to be closer to 
the others and to the fire. At the door I turned and 
looked at them, and saw they were all close together, 
dark against the firelight, staring at me over their 
shoulders, with an intent expression on their ancient 
faces. 

" Good-night,” I said, setting the door open. 

“ It's your own choosing,” said the man with the 
withered arm. 

I left the door wide open until the candle was well 
alight, and then I shut them in and walked down the 
chilly, echoing passage. 

I must confess that the oddness of these three old 
pensioners in whose charge her ladyship had left the 
castle, and the deep-toned, old fashioned furniture of 
the housekeeper's room in which they foregathered, 
affected me in spite of my efforts to keep myself at a 
matter-of-fact phase. They seemed to belong to 
another age, an older age, an age when things spiritual 
were different from this of ours, less certain ; an age 
when omens and witches were credible, and ghosts 
beyond denying. Their very existence was spectral ; 
the cut of their clothing, fashions born m dead 
brains. The ornaments and conveniences of the room 
about them were ghostly — the thoughts of vanished 
men, which still haunted rather than participated 
in the world of to-day. But with an effort I sent such 
thoughts to the right-about. The long, draughty 
"subterranean passage was chilly and dusty, and my 
candle flared'and made the shadows cower and quiver. 
The echoes rang up and down the spiral staircase, and 
a shadow came sweeping up after me, and one fled 
before me into the darkness overhead. I came to the 
landing and stopped there for a moment, listening to 
a rustling that I fancied I heard ; then, satisfied of 
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the absolute silence, I pushed open *he baize-covered 
door and stood in the corridor. 

The effect was scarcely what I expected, for the 
moonlight, coming in by the grea* window on the 
grand staircase, picked out everyth] ig in vivid black 
shadow or silvery illumination. Eve^thing was in its 
place : the house might have been deserted on the 
yesterday instead of eighteen monthsago... There were 
candles in the^lc&efs of the ifta whatever 

dust had gathered on the carpets or upon the polished 
flooring was distributed so evenly as to be invisible in 
the moonlight. I was about to advance, and stopped 
abruptly. A bronze group stood upon the landing, 
hidden from me by the corner of the wall, but its 
shadow fell with marvellous distinctness upon the white 
panelling, and gave me the impression of some one 
crouching to waylay me. I stood rigid for half a minute 
perhaps. Then, with my hand in the pocket that held 
my revolver, I advanced, only to discover a Ganymede 
and Eagle glistening in the moonlight. That incident 
for a time restored my nerve, and a porcelain Chinaman 
on a buhl table, whose head rocked silently as I passed 
him, scarcely startled me. 

The door to the red room and the steps up to it 
were in a shadowy corner. I moved my candle from 
side to side, in order to see clearly the nature of the 
recess in which I stood before opening the door. Here 
it was, thought I, that my predecessor was found, and 
the memory of that story gave me a sudden twinge of 
apprehension. I glanced over my shoulder at the 
Ganymede in the moonlight, and opened the door of 
the red room rather hastily, with my face half-turned 
to the pallid silence of the landing. 

I entered, closed the door behind me at once, 
turned the key I found in the lock within, and stood 
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with the candle held aloft, surveying the scene of my 
vigil, the great red room of Lorraine Castle, in which 
the young duke had died. Or, rather, in which he had 
begun his dying, for he had opened the door and 
fallen headlong down the steps I had just ascended. 
That had been the end of his vigil, of his gallant 
attempt to conquer the ghostly tradition of the place ; 
and never, I thought, had apoplexy better served 
the ends of superstition. And there were other and 
older stories that clung to the room, back to the half- 
credible beginning of it all, the tale of a timid wife 
and the tragic end that came to her husband’s jest of 
frightening her. And looking around that large 
shadowy room, with its shadowy window bays, its 
recesses and alcoves, one could well understand the 
legends that had sprouted in its black comers, its 
germinating darkness. My candle was a little tongue 
of flame in its vastness, that failed to pierce the 
opposite end of the room, and left an ocean of mystery 
and suggestion beyond its island of light. 

I resolved to make a systematic examination of the 
place at once, and dispel the fanciful suggestions of its 
obscurity before they obtained a hold upon me. After 
satisfying myself of the fastening of the door, I began 
to walk about the room, peering round each article of 
furniture, tucking up the valances of the bed, and 
opening its curtains wide. I pulled up the blinds and 
examined the fastenings of the several windows before 
closing the shutters, leant forward and looked up the 
blackness of the wide chimney, and tapped the dark 
oak panelling for any secret opening. There were two 
big mirrors in the room, each with a pair of sconces 
bearing candles, and on the mantelshelf, too, were 
more candles in china candlesticks. All these I lit 
one after the other. The fire was laid — an unexpected 
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consideration from the old houseket per — and I lit it, 
to keep down any disposition to sh ver, and when it 
was burning well, I stood round w :h my back to it 
and regarded the room again. I lad pulled up a 
chint^-c^ered armchair and a tab!*;, to form a kind 
of barncaae Defore me, and on this lay my revolver 
ready to hand. My precise examination had done me 
good, but I still found the remoter darkness of the 
place, and its perfect stillness, too stimulating for the 
imagination. The echoing of the stir and crackling 
of the fire was no sort of comfort to me. The shadow 
in the alcove, at the end in particular, had that un- 
definable quality of a presence, that odd suggestion of 
a lurking living thing, that comes so easily in silence 
and solitude. At last, to reassure myself, I walked 
with a candle into it, and satisfied myself that there 
was nothing tangible there. I stood that candle upon 
the floor of the alcove, and left it in that position. 

By this time I was in a state of considerable nervous 
tension, although to my reason there was no adequate 
cause for the conditugm My mind, however, was 
perfectly clear. I p^Matea quite unreservedly that 
nothing supernaturaTcould happen, and to pass the 
time I began to string some rhymes together, Ingoldsby 
fashion, of the original legend of the place. A few 
I spoke aloud, but the echoes were not pleasant. For 
the same reason I also abandoned, after a time, a con- 
versation with myself upon the impossibility of ghosts 
and haunting. My mind reverted to the three old and 
distorted people downstairs, and I tried to keep it upon 
that topic. The sombre reds and blacks of the room 
troubled me ; even with seven candles the place was 
merely dim. The one in the alcove flared in a draught, 
and the fire-flickering kept the shadows and penumbra 
perpetually shifting and stirring Casting about for a 
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remedy, I recalled the candles I had seen in the 
passage, and, with a slight effort, walked out into the 
moonlight, carrying a candle and leaving the door 
open, and presently returned with as many as ten. 
These I put in various knick-knacks of china with 
which the room was sparsely adorned, lit and placed 
where the shadows had lain deepest, some on the floor, 
some in the window recesses, until at last my seventeen 
candles were so arranged that not an inch of the room 
but had the direct light of at least one of them. It 
occurred to me that when the ghost came, I could 
warn him not to trip over them. The room was now 
quite brightly illuminated. There was something 
very cheery and reassuring in these little streaming 
flames, and snuffing them gave me an occupation, and 
afforded a reassuring sense of the passage of time. 

Even with that, however, the brooding expectation 
of the vigil weighed heavily upon me. It was after 
midnight that the candle in the alcove suddenly went 
out, and the black shadow sprang back to its place. I 
did not see the candle go out ; I simply turned and 
saw that the darkness was there, as one might start and 
see the unexpected presence of a stranger. “ By 
Jove ! ” said I aloud ; “ that draught's a strong one ! ” 
and, taking the matches from the table, I walked 
across the room in a leisurely manner to relight the 
comer again. My first match would not strike, and as 
I succeeded with the second, something seemed to 
^Hnk on the wall before me. I turned my head 
involuntarily, and saw that the two candles on the 
little table by the fireplace were extinguished. I rose 
at once to my feet. 

" Odd ! ” I said. " Did I do that myself in a flash 
of absent-mindedness ? ” 

I walked back, relit one, and as I did so, I saw the 
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candle in the right sconce of one of the mirrors wink 
and go right out, and almost imn 2 diately its com- 
panion followed it. There was no nistake about it. 
The flame vanished, as if the wicks 1 ad been suddenly 
nipped between a finger and a th mb, leaving the 
wick neither glowing nor smoking, >ut black. While 
I stood gaping, the candle at the fo< t of the bed went 
out, and the shadows seemed to take another step 
towards me. 

“ This won't do ! " said I, and first one and then 
another candle on the mantelshelf followed. 

“ What's up ? " I cried, with a queer high note 
getting into my voice somehow. At that the candle 
on the wardrobe went out, and the one I had relit in 
the alcove followed. 

0 Steady on ! "Jsaid. “JThe^e candles are wanted ,”j 
speaking with a'^fialf-hysterical facetiousness, and' 
scratching away at a match the while for the mantel 
candlesticks. My hands trembled so much that twice 
I missed the rough paper of the matchbox. As the 
mantel emerged from darkness again, two candles in 
the remoter end of the window were eclipsed. But 
with the same match I also relit the larger mirror 
candles, and those on the floor near the doorway, so 
that for the moment I seemed to gain on the extinc- 
tions. But then in a volley there vanished four lights" 
at once in different corners of the room, and I struck 
another match in quivering haste, and stood hesitating 
whither to take it. 

As I stood undecided, an invisible hand seemed to 
sweep out the two candles on the table. With a cry 
of terror, I dashed at the alcove, then into the comer, 
and then into the window, relighting three, as two 
more vanished by the fireplace ; then, perceiving a 
better way, I dropped the matches on the iron-bound 
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deed-box in the comer, and caught up the bedroom 
candlestick. With this I avoided the delay of striking 
matches ; but for all that the steady process of ex- 
tinction went on, and the shadows I feared and fought 
against returned, and crept in upon me, first a step 
gained on this side of me and then on that. It was 
like a ragged storm-cloud sweeping out the stars. Now 
and then one returned for a minute, and was lost again. 
I was now almost frantic with the horror of coming 
darkness, and my self-possession deserted me. I 
leaped panting and dishevelled from candle to 
candle, in a vain struggle against that remorseless 
advance . - bu*. * T 

I bruised myself on the thigh against the table, 
I sent a chair headlong, I stumbled and fell and 
whisked the cloth from the table in my fall. My 
candle rolled away from me, and I snatched another 
as I rose. Abruptly this was blown out, as I swung 
it off the table, by the wind of my sudden movement, 
and immediately the two remaining candles followed. 
J3ut there was light still in the room, a red light that 
stavedoff the shadows from me. The fire ! Of course, 
I could thrust my candle between the bars and relight 
it ! 

I turned to where the flames were dancing between 
the glowing coals, and splashing red reflections upon 
the furniture, made two stgpstowards the gratg, and 
incontinently the flames dwiSaledand vanished, the 
glow vanished, the reflectJori^Tushed together and 
vanished, and as I thrust the candle between the bars, 
darkness closed upon me like the shutting of an eye, 
wrapped about me in a stifling embrace, sealed my 
vision, and crushed the last vestiges of reason from my 
brain. The candle fell from my hand. I flung out 
my arms in a vain effort to thrust that ponderous 
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blackness away from me, and, liftin ' up my voice, 
screamed with all my might — once twice, thrice. 
Then I think I must have staggerer to my feet. I 
know I thought suddenly of the moon it corridor, and, 
with my head bowed and my arms ove "my face, made 
a run for the door 

But I had forgotten the exact posit ion of the door, 
and struck myself heavily against tie corner of the 
bed. I staggered back, turned, and uas either struck 
or struck myself against some other bulky furniture 
I have a vague memory of battering myself thus, to 
and fro in the darkness, of a cramped struggle, and of 
my own wild crying as I darted to and fro, of a 
heavy blow at last upon my forehead, a horrible 
sensatiop Qf falling that lasted an age, of my last 
frantrc effort to keep my footing, and then I remember 
no more. 

I opened my eyes in daylight. My head was 
roughly bandaged, and the man with the withered 
arm was watching my face. I looked about me, trying 
to remember what had happened, and for a space I 
could not recollect. I turned to the comer, and saw 
the old woman, no longer abstracted, pouring out 
some drops of medicine from a little blue phial into a 
glass. “ Where am I ? " I asked. “ I seem to re- 
member you, and yet I cannot remember who you 
are." 

They told me then, and I heard of the haunted 
Red Room as one who hears a tale. “ We found you 
at dawn," said he, “ and there was blood on your 
forehead and lips." 

It was very slowly I recovered my memory of 
my experience. “ You believe now," said the old 
man, “ that the room is haunted ? " He spoke no 
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longer as one who greets an intruder, but as one who 
grieves for a broken friend. 

“ Yes,” said I ; " the room is haunted.” 

“ And you have seen it. And we, who have lived 
here all our lives, have never set eyes upon it. Because 
we have never dared. . . . Tell us, is it truly the old 
earl who ” 

" No,” said I ; " it is not.” 

“ I told you so,” said the old lady, with the glass 
in her hand. “ It is his poor young countess who was 
frightened ” 

“ It is not,” I said. " There is neither ghost of earl 
nor ghost of countess in that room, there is no ghost 
there at all ; but worse, far worse ” 

" Well ? ” they said. 

" The worst of all the things that haunt poor mortal 
man,” said I ; “ and that is, in all its nakedness — 
Fear ! Fear that will not have light nor sound, that 
will not bear with reason, that deafens and darkens 
and overwhelms. It followed me through the corridor, 
it fought against me in the room. . . .” 

I stopped abruptly. There was an interval of 
silence. My hand went up to my bandages. 

Then the man with the shade sighed and spoke. 
" That is it,” said he. " I knew that was it. A 
Power of Darkness. To put such a curse upon a 
woman ! It lurks there always. You can feel it even 
in the daytime, even of a bright summer's day, in the 
hangings, in the curtains, keeping behind you how- 
ever you face about. In the dusk it creeps along the 
corridor and follows you, so that you dare not turn. 
There is Fear in that room of hers — black Fear, and 
there will be — so long as this house of sin endures.” 

The Plattner Story and Others. 1897. 
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THE TEMPTATION OF HARRINGAY 

It is quite impossible to say whether this thing really 
happened. It depends entirely on the word of R. M. 
Harringay, who is an artist. 

Following his version of the affair, the narrative 
deposes that Harringay went into his studio about ten 
o'clock to see what he could make of the head that 
he had been working at the day before. The head in 
question was that of an Italian organ-grinder, and 
Harringay thought — but was not quite sure — that the 
title would be the “ Vigil." So far he is frank, and 
his narrative bears the stamp of truth. He had seen 
the man expectant for pennies, and with a promptness 
that suggested genius, had had him in at once. 

“ Kneel. Look up at that bracket," said Harringay. 
“ As if you expected pennies." 

" Don't grin ! " said Harringay. " I don't want to 
paint your gums. Look as though you were unhappy." 

Now, after a night's rest, the picture proved 
decidedly unsatisfactory. " It's good work," said 
Harringay. “ That little bit in the neck. . . . But." 

He walked about the studio and looked at the thing 
from this point and from that. Then he said a wicked 
word. In the original the word is given. 

“ Painting," he says he said. “ Just a paintine of 
an organ-grinder — a mere portrait. If it was a live 
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organ-grinder I wouldn't mind. But somehow I 
never make things alive. I wonder if my imagination 
is wrong." This, too, has a truthful air. His 
imagination is wrong. 

" That creative touch ! To take canvas and gig^. 
ment and make a man — as Adam was made of fed 
ocHre ! But this thing ! If you met it walking about 
the streets you would know it was only a studio 
production. The little boys would tell it to ‘ Gamome 
and git frimed.’ Some little touch. . . . Well — it 
won’t do as it is." 

He went to the blinds and began to pull them down. 
They were made of blue holland with the rollers at 
the bottom of the window, so that you pull thepi 
down to get more light. He gathered his palefteT 
brushes, and mahl stick from his table. Then he 
turned to the picture and put a speck of brown in 
the comer of the mouth ; and shifted his attention 
thence to the pupil of the eye. Then he decided 
•.that the chin was a trifle too impassive for a vigil. 
^Presently he put down his impedimenta, and light- 
ing a pipe surveyed the progress of his work. “ I'm 
hanged if the thing isn't sneering at me," said Harrin- 
gay, and he still believes it sneered. 

The aninjation of the figure had certainly increased, 
but scarcely in the direction he wished. There was no 
mistake about the sneer. “ Vigil of the Unbeliever," 
said Harringay. " Rather subtle and clever that ! 
But the left eyebrow isn't cyrdc.al enough.'^ 

He went and dabbed at the eyebrow, and added 
a little to the lobe of the ear to suggest materialism. 
Further consideration ensued. “ Vigil's off, I'm 
afraid," said Harringay. “ Why not Mephistopheles ? 
But that's a bit too common. ‘ A Friend of the Doge ' 
— not so seedy. The armour won't do, though. Too 
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Camelot. How about a scarlet robe and call him 
4 One of the Sacred College 1 ! Hum )ur in that, and 
an appreciation of Middle Italian Hi tory." 

44 There's always Benvenuto Celli: i," said Harrin- 
gay ; 44 with a clever suggestion of a gold cup in one 
comer. But that would scarcely suit *he complexion." 

He describes himself as babbling in this way in 
order to keep down an unaccount ibly unpleasant 
sensation of fear. The thing was certainly acquiring 
anything but a pleasing expression. Yet it was as 
certainly becoming far more of a living thing than it 
had been — if a sinister one — far more alive than any- 
thing he had ever painted before. " Call it 4 Portrait 
of a Gentleman/ " said Harringay ; 44 A Certain 

Gentleman." 

44 Won't do," said Harringay, still keeping up his 
courage. 44 Kind of thing they call Bad Taste. That 
sneer will have to come out. That gone, and a little 
more fire in the eye — never noticed how warm his eye 
was before — and he might do for ... ? What price 
Passionate Pilgrim ? But that devilish face won't do 
— this side of the Channel. 

44 Some little inaccuracy does it," he said ; 44 eye- 
brows probably too oblique " — therewith pulling the 
blind lower to get a better light, and resuming palette 
and brushes. 

The face on the canvas seemed animated by a 
spirit of its own. Where the expression of diablerie 
came in he found impossible to discover. Experiment 
was necessary. The eyebrows — it could scarcely be 
the eyebrows ? But he altered them. No, that was 
no better ; in fact, if anything, a trifle more satanic. 
The comer of the mouth ? Pah ! more than ever a 
leer — and now, retouched, it was ominously grim. 
The eye, then ? Catastrophe ! he had filled his brush 
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with vermilion instead of brown, and yet he had felt 
sure it was brown ! The eye seemed now to have 
rolled in its socket, and was glaring at him an eye 
of fire. In a flash of passion, possibly with some- 
thing of the courage of panic, he struck the brush full 
of bright red athwart the picture ; and then a very 
curious thing, a very strange thing indeed, occurred 
— if it did occur. 

The diabolified Italian before him shut both his eyes , 
pursed his mouth , and wiped the colour off his face 
with his hand. 

Then the red eye opened again, with a sound like 
the opening of lips, and the face smiled. " That was 
rather hasty of you," said the picture. 

Harringay states that, now that the worst had 
happened, his self-possession returned. He had a 
saving persuasion that devils were reasonable creatures. 

" Why do you keep moving about then," he said, 
" making faces and all that — sneering and squinting 
while I am painting you ? " • 1 - > ' . ^ ' 

" I don’t," said the picture. ? ^ 

" You do ," said Harringay. 

" It’s yourself," said the picture. 

" It’s not myself," said Harringay. 

" It is yourself," said the picture. " No ! don’t go 
hitting me with paint again, because it’s true. You 
have been trying to fluke an expression on my face 
all the morning. Really, you haven’t an idea what 
your picture ought to look like." 

" I have," said Harringay. 

"You have not ," said the picture: "you never 
have with your pictures. You always start with the 
vaguest presentiment of what you are going to do ; 
it is to be something beautiful — you are sure of that 
— and devout, perhaps, or tragic ; but beyond that 
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it is all experiment and chance. My < ear fellow ! you 
don't think you can paint a picture 1 *e that ? ” 

Now it must be remembered that tor what follows 
we have only Harringay’s word. 

" I shall paint a picture exactly is I like/' said 
Harringay calmly. v , f, > r i 

This seemed to disconcert the ; >icture a little. 

“ You can’t paint a picture without an inspiration/’ 
it remarked. 

“ But I had an inspiration — for this."-^ k !> • 

” Inspiration ! ” sneered the sardonic figure ; “a 
fancy that came from your seeing an organ-grinder 
looking up at a window ! Vigil ! Ha, ha ! You just 
started painting on the chance of something coming 
— that’s what you did. And when I saw you at it 
I came. I want a talk with you ! ” 

“ Art, with you,” said the picture — “ it's a poor 
business. You potter. I don't know how it is, but 
you don’t seem able to throw your soul into it. You^ 
know too much. It hampers you. In the midst of 
your enthusiasms you ask yourself whether something 
like this has not been done before. And ...” 

” Look here,” said Harringay, who had expected 
something better than criticism from the devil. ” Are 
you going to talk studio to me ? ” tje filled his 
number twelve hoghair with red paint. < 

" The true artist,” said the picture, “ is always an 
ignorant man. An artist who theorises about his 
work is no longer artist but critic. Wagner . . . 

I say ! — What's that red paint for ? ” 

” I'm going to paint you out,” said Harringay. 
” I don't want to hear all that Tommy Rot. If you 
think just because I'm an artist by trade I'm going 
to talk studio to you, you make a precious mistake.” 

" One minute,” said the picture, evidently alarmed. 

( 67 ) 12 
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" I want to make you an offer — a genuine offer. It's 
right what I’m saying. You lack inspirations. Well. 
No doubt you've heard of the Cathedral of Cologne, 

and the Devil's Bridge, and " 

Rubbish," said Harringay. " Do you think I want 
to go to perditioij simply for the pleasure of painting 
a good picture, and getting it slated ? Take that." 

His blood was up. His danger only nerved him to 
action, so he says. So he planted a dab of vermilion 
in his creature's mouth. The Italian spluttered and 
tried to wipe it off — evidently horribly surprised. And 
then — according to Harringay — there began a very 
remarkable struggle, Harringay splashing away with 
^the red paint, and the picture wriggling about and 
wiping it off as fast as he put it on. “Two master- 
pieces," said the demon. “ Two indubitable master- 
pieces for a Chelsea artist's soul. It’s a bargain ? " 
Harringay replied with the paint brush. 
v^For a few minutes nothing could be heard but the 
brush going and the spluttering and ejaculations of 
the Italian. A lot of the strokes he caught on his 
arm and hand, though Harringay got over his guard 
often enough. Presently the paint on the palette 
gave out and the two antagonists stood breathless, 
regarding each other. The picture was so smeared 
with red that it looked as if it had been rolling about 
a slaughterhouse, and it was painfully out of breath 
and very uncomfortable with the wet paint trickling 
down its neck. Still, the first round was in its favour 
on the whole. “ Think," it said, sticking pluckily to 
its point, " two supreme masterpieces — in different 

styles. Each equivalent to the Cathedral " 

“ / know," said Harringay, and rushed out of the 
studio and along the passage towards his wife's 
boudoir. * * , , 
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..win another minute he was back with a large tin 
of enamel — Hedge Sparrow's Egg 1 int, it was, and 
a brush. At the sight of that the a tistic devil with 
the red eye began to scream. " Tb*ee masterpieces 
— culminating masterpieces." 

Harringay delivered cut two acros: the demon, and 
followed with a thrust in the eye. There was an 
indistinct rumbling. “Four masterpieces," and a 
■ spitting sound. 

But Harringay had the upper hand now and meant 
to keep it. With rapid, bold strokes he continued to 
paint over the writhing canvas, until at last it was 
a uniform field of shining Hedge Sparrow tint. Once 
the mouth reappeared and got as far as “ Five 
master — " before he filled it with enamel; and near 
the end the red eye opened and glared at him indig- 
nantly. , But at last nothing remained save a gleam- 
ing ganef 61 drying enamel. For a little while a faint 
stirring beneath the surface puckered it slightly here" 
and there, but presently even that died away and the 
thing was perfectly still. 

Then Harringay — according to Harringay 's account 
— lit his pipe and sat down and stared at the enamelled 
canvas, and tried to make out clearly what had 
happened. Then he walked round behind it, to see 
if the back of it was at all remarkable. Then it was 
he began to regret he had not photographed the Devil 
before he painted him out. 

This is Harringay’s story — not mine. He supports 
it by a small canvas (24 by 20) enamelled a pale green, 
and by violent asseverations. It is also true that hej 
never has produced a masterpiece, and in the opinion 
of his intimate friends probably never will. 

The Stolen Bacillus and Other Incidents. 1895. 
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THE INEXPERIENCED GHOST 

The scene amidst which Clayton told his last story 
comes back very vividly to my mind. There he sat, 
for the greater part of the time, in the corner of the 
authentic settle by the spacious open fire, and Sander- 
son sat beside him smoking the Broseley clay that bore 
his name. There was Evans, and that marvel 
among actors, Wish, who is also a modest man. We 
had all come down to the Mermaid Club that Saturday 
morning, except Clayton, who had slept there over- 
night — which indeed gave him the opening of his 
story. We had golfed until golfing was invisible ; we 
had dined, and we were in that mood of tranquil 
kindliness when men will suffer a story. When Clayton 
began to tell one, we naturally supposed he was lying. 
It may be that indeed he was lying — of that the reader 
will speedily be able to judge as well as I. He began, 
it is true, with an air of matter-of-fact anecdote but 
that we thought was only the incurable artifice of the 
man. ^ 

“ I say ! ” he remarked, after a long consideration 
of the upward rain of sparks from the log that Sander- 
son had thumped, / 1 you know I was adone here last 
night ? ^ ^ . K 

“ Except for the domestics,” said Wish. 

“ Who sleep in the other wing/' said Clayton. 

41 Yes. Well ” He pulled at his cigar for some 
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little time as though he still hes tated about his 
confidence. Then he said, quite quietly, “ I caught 
a ghost ! ” 

Caught a ghost, did you ? ” said Sanderson. 
" Where is it ? ” 

And Evans, who admires Claytoi immensely, and 
has been four weeks in America, sh< uted, “ Caught a 
ghost, did you, Clayton ? I'm gla i of it 1 Tell us 
all about it right now.” 

Clayton said he would in a minute, and asked him 
to shut the door. 

He looked apologetically at me. “ There's no 
eavesdropping of course, but we don’t want to upset 
our very excellent service with any rumours of ghosts 
in the place. There’s too much shadow and oak 
panelling to trifle with that. And this, you know, 
wasn’t a regular ghost. I don't think it will come 
again — ever.” 

" You mean to say you didn’t keep it ? ” said 
Sanderson. 

“ I hadn’t the heart to,” said Clayton. 

And Sanderson said he was surprised. 

We laughed, and Clayton looked aggrieved. “ I 
know,” he said, with the flicker of a smile, “ but the 
fact is it really was a ghost, and I'm as sure of it as 
I am that I am talking to you now. I’m not joking. 
I mean what I say.” 

Sanderson drew deeply at his pipe, with one reddish 
eye on Clayton, and then emitted a thin jet of smoke 
more eloquent than many words. 

Clayton ignored the comment. ” It is the strangest 
thing that has ever happened in my life. You know 
I never believed in ghosts or anything of the sort, 
before, ever; and then, you know^I bag one in a 
comer ; and the whole business is in my hands.” 
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He meditated still more profoundly and produced 
and began to pierce a second cigar with a curious 
little stabber he affected. 

14 You talked to it ? ” asked Wish. 

" For the space, probably, of an hour.” 

" Chatty ? ” I said, joining the party of the sceptics. 

“ The poor devil was in trouble,” said Clayton, 
bowed over his cigar-end and with the very faintest 
note of reproof. 

” Sobbing ? ” someone asked. 

Clayton heaved a realistic sigh at the memory. 
" Good Lord ! ” he said ; " yes.” And then, ” Poor 
fellow ! yes.” 

“ Where did you strike it ? ” asked Evans, in his 
best American accent. 

” I never realized,” said Clayton, ignoring him, 
“ the poor sort of thing a ghost might be,” and he 
hung us up again for a time, while he sought for 
matches in his pocket and lit and warmed to his 
cigar. 

“ I took an advantage,” he reflected at last. 

We were none of us in a hurry. “ A character,” he 
said, ” remains just the same character for all that 
it's been disembodied. That’s a thing we too often 
forget. People with a certain strength or fixity of 
purpose may have ghosts of a certain strength and 
^xity of purpose — most haunting ghosts, you know, 
'must be as one-idea’d as monomaniacs and as obstinate 
as mules to come back again and again. This poor 
creature wasn’t.” He suddenly looked up rather 
queerly, and his eye went round the room. ” I say 
it,” he said, “ in all kindliness, but that is the plain 
truth of the case. Even at the first glance he struck 
me as weak.” * 

He punctuated with the help of his cigar. 
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“ I came upon him, you know, in the long passage. 
His back was towards me and I saw hm first. Right 
off I knew him for a ghost. He was t cansparent and 
whitish ; clean through his chest I could see the 
glimmer of the little window at the end. And not 
only his physique but his attitude struck me as being 
weak. He looked, you know, as th >ugh he didn't 
know in the slightest whatever he me ait to do. One 
hand was on the panelling and the ot :ier fluttered to 
his mouth. Like — so ! ” 

" What sort of physique ? ” said Sanderson. 

" Lean. You know that sort of young man's neck 
that has two great flutings down the back, here and 
here — so ! And a little, meanish head with scrubby 
hair and rather bad ears. Shoulders bad, narrower 
than the hips ; turndown collar, ready-made short 
jacket, trousers baggy and a little frayed at the heels. 
That’s how he took me. I came very quietly up the 
staircase. I did not carry a light, you know — the 
candles are on the landing table and there is that 
lamp — and I was in my list slippers, and I saw him 
as I came up. I stopped dead at that — taking him 
in. I wasn't a bit afraid. I think that in most of 
these affairs one is never nearly so afraid or excited 
as one imagines one would be. I was surprised and 
interested. I thought, ‘ Good Lord ! Here's a ghost 
at last ! And I haven’t believed for a moment in 
ghosts during the last five-and-twenty years.' " 

“ Urn," said Wish. 

“ I suppose I wasn't on the landing a moment 
before he found out I was there. He turned on me 
sharply, and I saw the face of an immature young 
man, a weak nose, a scrubby little moustache, a feeble 
chin. So for an instant we stood — he looking over 
his shoulder at me — and regarded one another. Then 
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he seemed to remember his high calling. He turned 
round, drew himself up, projected his face, raised his 
arms, spread his hands in approved ghost fashion — 
came towards me. As he did so his little jaw dropped, 
and he emitted a faint, drawn-out ‘ Boo/ No, it 
wasn’t — not a bit dreadful. I’d dined. I’d had a 
bottle of champagne, and being all alone, perhaps 
two or three — perhaps even four or five — whiskies, so 
I was as solid as rocks and no more frightened than 
if I’d been assailed by a frog. ‘ Boo ! ’ I said. * Non- 
sense. You don’t belong to this place. What are you 
doing here ? ’ 

44 I could see him wince. 4 Boo — oo,’ he said. 

44 ' Boo — be hanged ! Are you a member ? ’ I said ; 
and just to show I didn’t care a pin for him I stepped 
through a comer of him and made to light my candle. 
4 Are you a member ? ’ I repeated, looking at him 
sideways. 

\ 44 He moved a little so as to stand clear of me, and 
his bearing became crestfallen. 4 No,' he said, in 
answer to the persistent interrogation of my eye ; 
4 I’m not a member — I’m a ghost.’ 

4 4 4 Well, that doesn't give you the run of the 
Mermaid Club. Is there any one you want to see, or 
anything of that sort ? ' And doing it as steadily as 
possible for fear that he should mistake the careless- 
ness of whisky for the distraction of fear, I got my 
candle alight. I turned on him, holding it. 4 What 
are you doing here ? ’ I said. 

44 He had dropped his hands and stopped his booing, 
and there he stood, abashed and awkward, the ghost 
of a weak, silly, aimless young man. 4 I’m haunt- 
ing/ he said. 

^ 4 4 You haven't any business to,’ I said in a quiet 
voice/' 
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44 4 I'm a ghost/ he said, as if in defence. 

44 4 That may be, but you haven't a ly business to 
haunt here. This is a respectable private club ; 
people often stop here with nursemaid . and children, 
and, going about in the careless way you do, some 
poor little mite could easily come up m you and be 
scared out of her wits. I suppose yc a didn't think 
of that ? ' 

44 ‘ No, sir/ he said, 4 I didn't.' 

14 * You should have done. You haven’t any claim 
on the place, have you ? Weren’t murdered here, or 
anything of that sort ? ' 

44 4 None, sir ; but I thought as it was old and oak- 
panelled ' 

44 * That's no excuse/ I regarded him firmly. 

4 Your coming here is a mistake/ I said, in a tone of 
friendly superiority. I feigned to see if I had my 
matches, and then looked up at him frankly. 1 If I 
were you I wouldn’t wait for cock-crow — I'd vanish 
right away.' 

“ He looked embarrassed. 4 The fact is , sir ' he 

began. 

44 * I'd vanish,' I said, driving it home. 

44 4 The fact is, sir, that — somehow — I can't.' 

0 4 You cant ? ' 

44 4 No, sir. There's something I've forgotten. I've 
been hanging about here since midnight last night, 
hiding in the cupboards of the empty bedrooms and^ 
things like that. I'm flurried. I’ve never come haunt- 
ing before, and it seems to put me out/ 

44 4 Put you out ? * 

4 4 4 Yes, sir. I've tried to do it several times, and it 
doesn't come off. There’s some little thing has slipped 
me, and I can't get back.' 

44 That, you know, rather bowled me over. He 
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looked at me in such an abject way that for the life of 
me I couldn’t keep up quite the high hectoring vein I 
had adopted. 1 That's queer/ I said, and as I spoke I 
fancied I heard some one moving about down below. 
‘ Come into my room and tell me more about it/ I 
said. I didn’t, of course, understand this, and I tried 
to take him by the arm. But, of course, you might as 
well have tried to take hold of a puff of smoke ! I had 
forgotten my number, I think ; anyhow, I remember 
going into several bedrooms — it was lucky I was the 
only soul in that wing — until I saw my traps. ‘ Here 
we are,* I said, and sat down in the armchair ; ‘ sit 
down and tell me all about it. It seems to me you 
have got yourself into a jolly awkward position, old 
chap.’ 

t- “ Well, he said he wouldn’t sit down ; he’d prefer 
to flit up and down the room if it was all the same to 
me. And so he did, and in a little while we were deep 
in a long and serious talk. And presently, you know, 
something of those whiskies and sodas evaporated out 
of me, and^IyJjegan^tg^reaJize just a little what a 
thundering rum and vveirdi business it was that I was 
in. There he was, semi-transparent — the proper 
conventional phantom, and noiseless except for his 
ghost of a voice — flitting to and fro in that nice, clean, 
chintz-hung old bedroom. You could see the gleam 
of the copper candlesticks through him, and the lights 
on the brass fender, and the comers of the framed 
engravings on the wall, and there he was telling me all 
about this wretched little life of his that had recently 
ended on earth. He hadn't a particularly honest face, 
you know, but being transparent, of course, he 
couldn't avoid telling the truth.” 

“ Eh ? ” said Wish, suddenly sitting up in his chair. 

“ What ? ” said Clayton. 
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“ Being transparent — couldn't a /oid telling the 
truth — I don't see it,” said Wish. 

“ I don't see it,” said Clayton, with inimitable 
assurance. " But it is so, I can ass re you neverthe-^ 
less. I don't believe he got once a lail’s breadth off 
the Bible truth. He told me how h ; had been killed 
— he went down into a London basen ent with a candle 
to look for a leakage of gas — and de^ cribed himself as 
a senior English master in a London private school 
when that release occurred.” 

” Poor wretch 1 ” said I. 

“ That's what I thought, and the more he talked 
the more I thought it. There he was, purposeless in 
life and purposeless out of it. He talked of his father 
and mother and his schoolmaster, and all who had ever 
been anything to him in the world, meanly. He had 
been too sensitive, too nervous ; none of them had 
ever valued him properly or understood him, he said. 
He had never had a real friend in the world, I think ; 
he had never had a success. He had shirked games 
and failed examinations. ‘ It's like that with some 
people,' he said ; ‘ whenever I got into the examina- 
tion room or anywhere everything seemed to go/ 
Engaged to be married of course — to another over- 
sensitive person, I suppose — when the indiscretion 
with the gas escape ended his affairs. ‘ And where are 
you now ? ' I asked. ‘ Not in ? ' 

“ He wasn't clear on that point at all. The im- 
pression he gave me was of a sort of vague, inter- 
mediate state, a special reserve for souls too non- 
existent for anything so positive as either sin or virtue. 
I don't know. He was much too egotistical and un-" 
observant to give me any clear idea of the kind of 
place, kind of country, there is on the Other Side of 
Things. Wherever he was, he seems to have fallen 
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in with a set of kindred spirits : ghosts of weak Cockr. 
ney young men, who were on a footing of Christian 
names, and among these there was certainly a lot of 
talk about ‘ going haunting ' and things like that. 
Yes — going haunting ! They seemed to think 
‘ haunting ’ a tremendous adventure, and most of 
them funked it all the time. And so primed, you know, 
he had come.” 

“ But really ! ” said Wish to the fire. 

“ These are the impressions he gave me, anyhow,” 
said Clayton, modestly. " I may, of course, have been 
in a rather uncritical state, but that was the sort of 
background he gave to himself. He kept flitting up 
and down, with his thin voice going — talking, talking 
about his wretched self, and never a word of clear, firm 
statement from first to last. He was thinner and sillier 
and more pointless than if he had been real and alive. 
Only then, you know, he would not have been in my 
bedroom here — if he had been alive. I should have 
kicked him out.” 

“ Of course,” said Evans, “ there are poor mortals 
like that.” 

“ And there’s just as much chance of their having 
ghosts as the rest of us,” I admitted. 

” What gave a sort of point to him, you know, was 
the fact that he did seem within limits to have found 
jhimself out. The mess he had made of haunting had 
repressed him terribly. He had been told it would be 
a * lark ’ ; he had come expecting it to be a * lark,’ and 
here it was, nothing but another failure added to his 
record I He proclaimed himself an utter out-and-out 
failure. He said, and I can quite believe it, that he 
had never tried to do anything all his life that he 
hadn’t made a perfect mess of — and through all the 
wastes of eternity he never would. If he had had 
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sympathy, perhaps. ... He paused at that, and stood 
regarding me. He remarked that, s' range as it might 
seem to me, nobody, not any one, e’. er, had given him 
the amount of sympathy I was do ng now. I could 
see what he wanted straight away, and I determined 
to head him off at once. I may be a brute, you know, 
but being the Only Real Friend, tl e recipient of the 
confidences of one of these egotistic; 1 weaklings, ghost 
or body, is beyond my physical endurance. I got up 
briskly. 1 Don’t you brood on these things too much,’ 
I said. 4 The thing you’ve got to do is to get out of 
this — get out of this sharp. You pull yourself to- 
gether and try.' 4 I can't,’ he said. 4 You try,’ I said, 
and try he did.” 

44 Try ! ” said Sanderson. 44 How ? ” 

44 Passes,” said Clayton. 

44 Passes ? ” 

44 Complicated series of gestures and passes with the 
hands. That's how he had come in and that’s how he 
had to get out again. Lord ! what a business I had ! ” 

44 But how could any series of passes ” I began. 

44 My dear man,” said Clayton, turning on me and 
putting a great emphasis on certain words, 44 you want 
everything clear. I don't know how. All I know is 
that you do — that he did, anyhow, at least. After a 
fearful time, you know, he got his passes right and 
suddenly disappeared.” 

44 Did you,” said Sanderson slowly, 44 observe the 
passes ? ” 

44 Yes,” said Clayton, and seemed to think. 44 It 
was tremendously queer,” he said. “ There we were, 
I and this thin vague ghost, in that silent room, in this 
silent, empty inn, in this silent little Friday-night 
town. Not a sound except our voices and a faint 
panting he made when he swung. There was the 
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bedroom candle, and one candle on the dressing-table 
alight, that was all — sometimes one or other would 
flare up into a tall, lean, astonished flame for a space. 
And queer things happened. 4 I can’t,* he said ; ‘ I 

shall never ! ’ And suddenly he sat down on a 

little chair at the foot of the bed and began to sob and 
sob. Lord ! what a harrowing, whimpering thing he 
seemed ! -xcsfcjL i 

“ ‘ You pull yourself together,’ I said, and tried to 
pat him on the back, and . . . my confounded hand 
went through him ! But that time, you know, I wasn’t 
nearly so . . . massive as I had been on the landing. I 
got the queerness of it full. I remember snatching back 
my hand out of him, as it were, with a little thrill, and 
walking over to the dressing-table. 4 You pull your- 
self together,’ I said to him, ‘ and try.’ And in order 
to encourage and help him I began to try as well.” 

“ What ! ” said Sanderson, " the passes ? ” 

“ Yes, the passes.” 

“ But ” I said, moved by an idea that eluded 

me for a space. 

“ This is interesting,” said Sanderson, with his finger 
in his pipe-bowl. “ You mean to say this ghost of 
yours gave away ” 

“ Did his level best to give away the whole con- 
founded barrier ? Y^s.” 

" He didn’t,” said Wish ; “ he couldn't. Or you’d 
have gone there too.” 

" That’s precisely it,” I said, finding my elusive idea 
put into words for me. 

“ That is precisely it,” said Clayton, with thought- 
ful eyes upon the fire. 

For just a little while there was silence. 

" And at last he did it ? ” said Sanderson. 

“ At last he did it. I had to keep him up to it 
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hard, but he did it at last — rather suddenly. He 
despaired, we had a scene, and then h* got up abruptly 
and asked me to go through the wh *le performance, 
slowly, so that he might see. ‘ I believe,' he said, ' if 
I could see I should spot what was wrong at once/ 
And he did. * I know/ he said. ' What do you 
know ? ' said I. ‘ I know,' he repeated. Then he 
said, peevishly, ‘ I can't do it, if yo 1 look at me — I 
really can't ; it's been that, partly, all along. I'm such 
a nervous fellow that you put me out/ Well, we had 
a bit of an argument. Naturally I wanted to see ; but 
he was as obstinate as a mule, and suddenly I had 
come over as tired as a dog — he tired me out. ‘ All 
right,' I said, ' / won’t look at you/ and turned to- 
wards the mirror, on the wardrobe, by the bed. 

“ He started off very fast. I tried to follow him by 
looking in the looking-glass, to see just what it was had 
hung. Round went his arms and his hands, so, and so, 
and so, and then with a rush came to the last gesture 
of all — you stand erect and open out your arms — and 
so, don’t you know, he stood. And then he didn’t ! 
He didn’t ! He wasn't ! I wheeled round from the 
looking-glass to him. There was nothing ! I was 
alone, with the flaring candles and a staggering mind. 
What had happened ? Had anything happened ? 
Had I been dreaming ? . . . And then, with an ab- 
surd note of finality about it, the clock upon the land- 
ing discovered the moment was ripe for striking one. 
So ! — Ping ! And I was as grave and sober as a judge, 
with all mv champagne and whisky gone into the vast 
serene. Feeling queer, you know — confoundedly 
queer I Queer ! Good Lord ! " 

He regarded his cigar-ash for a moment. “ That's 
all that happened," he said. 

" And then you went to bed ? " asked Evans. 
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“ What else was there to do ? " 

I looked Wish in the eye. We wanted to scoff, and 
there was something, something perhaps in Clayton's 
voice and manner, that hampered our desire. 

“ And about these passes ? ,r said Sanderson. 

" I believe I could do them now." 

“ Oh ! " said Sanderson, and produced a pen-knife 
and set himself to grub the dottle out of the bowl of his 
clay. 

“ Why don't you do them now ? " said Sanderson, 
shutting his pen-knife with a click. 

“ That's what I'm going to do," said Clayton. 

“ They won't work," said Evans. 

“ If they do " I suggested. 

“ You know, I'd rather you didn't," said Wish, 
stretching out his legs. 

“ Why ? " asked Evans. 

“ I’d rather he didn't," said Wish. 

“ But he hasn’t got ’em right," said Sanderson, 
plugging too much tobacco into his pipe. 

u All the same, I'd rather he didn't," said Wish. 

Twelve Stories and a Dream . 1903. 



Finale 


THE BEAUTIFUL SUIT 

There was once a little man whose mother made 
him a beautiful suit of clothes. It was green and gold, 
and woven so that I cannot describe how delicate and, 
fine it was, and there was a tie of orange fluffiness that 
tied up under his chin. And the buttons in their 
newness shone like stars. He was proud and pleased 
by his suit beyond measure, and stood before the long 
looking-glass when first he put it on, so astonished and 
delighted with it that he could hardly turn himself 
away. 

He wanted to wear it everywhere, and show it to all 
sorts of people. He thought over all the places he had 
ever visited, and all the scenes he had ever heard 
described, and tried to imagine what the feel of it 
would be if he were to go now to those scenes and 
places wearing his shining suit, and he wanted to go 
out forthwith into the long grass and the hot sunshine 
of the meadow wearing it. Just to wear it l But his 
mother told him " No.” She told him he must take 
great care of his suit, for never would he have another 
nearly so fine ; he must save it and save it, and only 
wear it on rare and great occasions. It was his wed- 
ding-suit, she said. And she took the buttons and 
twisted them up with tissue paper for fear their bright 
newness should be tarnished, and she tacked little 

( 67 ) 
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guards over the cuffs and elbows, and wherever the 
suit was most likely to come to harm. He hated and 
resisted these things, but what could he do ? And at 
last her warnings and persuasions had effect, and he 
consented to take off his beautiful suit and fold it into 
its proper creases, and put it away. It was almost as 
though he gave it up again. But he was always think- 
ing of wearing it, and of the supreme occasions when 
some day it might be worn without the guards, with- 
out the tissue paper on the buttons, utterly and delight- 
fully, never caring, beautiful beyond measure 

One night, when he was dreaming of it after his 
habit, he dreamt he took the tissue paper from one 
of the buttons, and found its brightness a little faded, 
and that distressed him mightily in his dream. He 
polished the poor faded button and polished it, and, if 
anything, it grew duller. He woke up and lay awake, 
thinking of the brightness slightly dulled, and wonder- 
ing how he would feel if perhaps when the great occa- 
sion (whatever it might be) should arrive, one button 
should chance to be ever so little short of its first 
glittering freshness, and for days and days that 
thought remained with him distressingly. And when 
next his mother let him wear his suit, he was tempted 
and nearly gave way to the temptation just to fumble 
off a bit of tissue paper and see if indeed the buttons 
were keeping as bright as ever. 

He went trimly along on his way to church, full of 
this wild desire. For you must know his mother did, 
with repeated and careful warnings, let him wear his 
suit at times, on Sundays, for example, to and fro 
from church, when there was no threatening of rain, 
no dust blowing, nor anything to injure it, with its 
buttons covered and its protections tacked upon it, and 
a sunshade in his hand to shadow it if there seemed too 
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strong a sunlight for its colours. And always, after 
such occasions, he brushed it ov< r and folded it 
exquisitely as she had taught him, and put it away 
again. 

Now all these restrictions his moth' r set to the wear- 
ing of his suit he obeyed, always he o >eyed them, until 
one strange night he woke up and s, w the moonlight 
shining outside his window. It se« med to him the 
moonlight was not common moonligl t, nor the night a 
common night, and for a while he lay quite drowsily, 
with this odd persuasion in his mind Thought joined 
on to thought like things that whisper warmly in the 
shadows. Then he sat up in his little bed suddenly 
very alert, with his heart beating very fast, and a 
quiver in his body from top to toe. He had made up 
his mind. He knew that now he was going to wear his 
suit as it should be worn. He had no doubt in the 
matter. He was afraid, terribly afraid, but glad, glad. 

He got out of his bed and stood for a moment by 
the window looking at the moonshine-flooded garden, 
and trembling at the thing he meant to do. The air 
was full of a minute clamour of crickets and murmur- 
ings, of the infinitesimal shoutings of little living things. 
He went very gently across the creaking boards, for 
fear that he might wake the sleeping house, to the big 
dark clothes-press wherein his beautiful suit lay folded, 
and he took it out garment by garment, and softly and 
very eagerly tore off its tissue-paper covering and its 
tacked protections until there it was, perfect and 
delightful as he had seen it when first his mother had 
given it to him — a long time it seemed ago. Not a 
button had tarnished, not a thread had faded on this 
dear suit of his ; he was glad enough for weeping as 
in a noiseless hurry he put it on. And then back he 
went, soft and quick, to the window that looked out 
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upon the garden, and stood there for a minute, shining 
in the moonlight, with his buttons twinkling like stars, 
before he got out on the sill, and, making as little of 
a rustling as he could, clambered down to the garden 
path below. He stood before his mother's house, and 
it was white and nearly as plain as by day, with every 
window-blind but his own shut like an eye that sleeps. 
The trees cast still shadows like intricate black lace 
upon the wall. 

The garden in the moonlight was very different 
from the garden by day ; moonshine was tangled in 
the hedges, and stretched in phantom cobwebs from 
spray to spray. Every flower was gleaming white or 
^crimson black, and the air was a-quiver with the thr id- 
Ming of small crickets and nightingales singing unseen 
in the depths of the trees. 

There was no darkness in the world, but only warm, 
mysterious shadows, and all the leaves and spikes were 
edged and lined with iridescent jewels of dew. The 
night was warmer than any night had ever been, the 
heavens by some miracle at once vaster and nearer, 
and, spite of the great ivory-tinted moon that ruled 
the world, the sky was full of stars. 

The little man did not shout nor .sing for all his 
infinite gladness. He stood for a time like one awe- 
stricken, and then, with a queer small cry and holding 
out his arms, he ran out as if he would embrace at 
once the whole round immensity of the world. He 
did not follow the neat set paths that cut the garden 
squarely, but thrust across the beds and through the 
wet, tall, scented herbs, through the night-stock and 
the nicotine and the clusters of phantom white mallow 
flowers and through the thickets of southernwood and 
lavender, and knee-deep across a wide space of mignon- 
ette. He came to the great hedge, and he thrust his 
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way through it ; and though the thorns of the 
brambles scored him deeply and tore * hreads from his 
wonderful suit, and though burrs anc goose-grass and 
havers caught and clung to him, he c d not care. He 
did not care, for he knew it was all \ irt of the wear- 
ing for which he had longed. “I a 1 glad I put on 
my suit/' he said ; “lam glad I won: my suit." 

Beyond the hedge he came to the cuck-pond, or at 
least to what was the duck-pond b/ day. But by 
night it was a great bowl of silver mo< mshine all noisy 
with singing frogs, of wonderful silver moonshine 
twisted and clotted with strange patt^rnings, and the 0 
little man ran down into its waters between the thin 
black rushes, knee-deep and waist-deep and to his 
shoulders, smiting the water to black and shining 
wavelets with either hand, swaying and shivering 
wavelets, amidst which the stars were netted in the 
tangled reflections of the brooding trees upon the 
bank. He waded until he swam, and so he crossed the { 
pond and came out upon the other side, trailing, as it r 
seemed to him, not duck-weed, but very silver in long, 
clinging, dripping masses. > T And up he went through 1 , 
the transfigured tangle s ^oUfifie" willow-herb and the 
uncut seeding grasses of the farther bank. He came 
glad and breathless into the high-road. “ I am glad," 
he said, “ beyond measure, that I had clothes that 
fitted this occasion." 

The high-road ran straight as an arrow flies, straight 
into the deep-blue pit of sky beneath the moon, a 
white and shining road between the singing nightin- 
gales, and along it he went, running now and leaping, 
and now walking and rejoicing, in the clothes his 
mother had made for him with tireless, loving hands. 
The road was deep in dust, but that for him was only 
soft whiteness ; and as he went a great dim moth 
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came fluttering round his wet and shimmering and 
hastening figure. At first he did not heed the moth, 
and then he waved his hands at it, and made a sort of 
dance with it as it circled round his head. “ Soft 
moth ! ” he cried, “ dear moth ! And wonderful night, 
wonderful night of the world ! Do you think my 
clothes are beautiful, dear moth ? As beautiful as 
your scales and all this silver vesture of the earth and 
sky ? ” "v™ 

And the moth circled closer and closer until at last 
its velvet wings just brushed his lips. . . . 

And next morning they found him dead, with his 
neck broken, in the bottom of the stone pit, with his 
beautiful clothes a little bloody, and foul and stained 
with the duck-weed from the pond. But his face was 
a face of such happiness that, had you seen it, you 
would have understood indeed how that he had died 
happy, never knowing that cool and streaming silver 
for the duck-weed in the pond. 

The Time Machine and Other Stones. 1895. 



ON THINKING IT OVER 


H. G. Wells 

Herbert George Wells, an " exuberant Cockney 
Englishman,” was born in Bromley, Kent, on Sep- 
tember 21, 1866, the son of a small shopkeeper who had 
been gardener and Kent county cricketer. To his 
father he, like Shaw, owed a great debt for the example 
of a restless, unconventional mind. Mrs. Wells's ambi- 
tion for her son — she had been a lady's maid — was the 
respectable settled life of a salesman in a drapery 
“ emporium " ; and to a draper he was early apprenticed. 
But the boy hated the life, and had the character to 
follow his own course. “ When 1 was fifteen 1 ran away 
one Sunday morning to my mother, and told her I would 
rather die than go on being a draper. That seventeen 
miles’ tramp, without breakfast, to deliver that ulti- 
matum is still very vivid in my memory. I felt then 
most desperately wicked, and now I know it was nearly 
the best thing I ever did.” He had come to realize 
exactly what he did want — a scientific training. 

When Wells was seventeen the headmaster of Mid- 
hurst Grammar School had sufficient faith in the un- 
trained youth to make him an assistant master on his 
staff. Now possessed of some spare time, Wells worked 
for examinations, and at length won a pupil teacher's 
bursary with which to go to the South Kensington 
College of Science. There he took up biology and came 
under the influence of a great teacher, thinker, and 
publicist, Professor T. H. Huxley. With a 1st Class 
Hons. B.Sc., Wells went back to teaching, and wrote 
a school text-book, but a breakdown in health forcing 
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him to give up he turned to journalism. It was the 
Nineties period, when the short story was in high 
favour ; and he began writing short scientific romances, 
which were quickly successful. First appearing in the 
Pall Mall Gazette and other magazines, the stories were 
later issued in book form — the first volume in 1895, 
before Wells was thirty. 

With Kipps (1905), Tono-Bungay (1909), and The 
History of Mr. Polly (1910), novels partly based on his 
own experience of shop and college, he became an 
established writer. The humour and the lively char- 
acterization had a certain Dickensian flavour that 
rapidly took on. But a note of satire and social criticism, 
already evident, became still louder in later works, and 
he turned almost entirely from entertainment and the 
creation of character to work apparently fictional but 
essentially propagandist. Social education was his aim, 
not literary art, which he seemed to regard as lacking 
in seriousness in an age of crisis. A typical example 
of his later work is The Shape of Things to Come (1933), 
in which he gives an imaginary picture of the world m 
a.d. 2160 — a rationally organized world of airmen, 
chemists, and technicians. 

Throughout his career Wells had shown one and the 
same underlying tendency, which he called himself “ a 
persistent refusal to believe that this is the best or even 
the most interesting of all possible worlds," and a faith 
“ that the world of men is only temporarily what it is 
and must be altered to an enormous extent." 

Wells was one of the great prophets of our time, even 
though he has often been a voice crying in the wilderness. 
He was, as described by Mr. C. Patrick Thompson, " a 
robust, heavy, shortish man, with massive face, powerful 
neck and drum of a chest, always very neatly dressed, 
with carefully pressed trousers. . . . The pale, imagin- 
ative eyes smile easily and genially under curiously 
tufted eyebrows. The mouth is kindly. The nervous 
system is tense-strained, and its owner can be irascible, 
especially if some one arouses his dislike. He is not a 
polite conversationalist." Essentially a worker, Wells 
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displayed unceasing and ever-stimul; ting fertility of 
mind and pen. He was the opposite o 1 the type of man 
and talent that falls into a groove : he /as the perpetual 
questioner ; he was the teacher who ne r er drones, but is 
forever alive and persuasive ; he was a Edison of ideas. 
(See Experiment m Autobiography , bv I G. Wells, 1934.) 
He died 13 August 1946. 


The Short Stories 

The Wells conception of a short stor / : 

It may be horrible or pathetic or funny or 
beautiful or profoundly illuminating, having only 
this essential, that it should take from fifteen to 
fifty minutes to read aloud. 

Of short story writing : 

It is the jolly art of making something very bright 
and moving. 

Though his earliest work, the scientific romances of 
Wells are among his greatest achievements as literature, 
for he is a born story-teller, with a fantastic, myth- 
making imagination. He is a scientific and tough Hans 
Andersen, with a seemingly inexhaustible power of 
invention. With a notebook at hand, he was ever on 
the watch for ideas that could be turned into stories, 
which he shaped with great care into a clear-cut pattern. 
His method was to make logical play with the queer 
consequences of changes brought about by physical and 
biological freaks of science — mostly impossibilities, but 
cunningly presented so as to appear plausible. The 
reader becomes easily convinced of the most amazing 
happenings, because the characters in the stories are 
all simple folk to whom one thinks nothing but real, 
unexaggerated things could happen. Often, too, the 
early incidents are but slightly out of the ordinary, and 
one is led step by step to accept greater and greater 
marvels without question. As M. Andr 6 Maurois 
says, “ The building of imaginary worlds is a pleasing 
game. Wells was a master in it, because he played 
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it with precision, a coherent imagination, a knowledge 
of science, and a characteristically English skill in blend- 
ing the real with the marvellous." 

Among the best of Wells's stones critics put : The 
Country of the Blind , The Magic Shop , The Beautiful 
Suit, and The Star. 

Some characteristics of the stories : 

1. Masculinity. There is no love interest. 

2. A well-made and consistent plot with a marked 

climax. The successive happenings are as 
logically and concretely drawn as Swift's in 
Gulliver's Travels. 

3. The central character, a very ordinary, even dull 

fellow, is a type used as a viewpoint for the 
reader. 

4. A few other type-characters, generally men, are 

brought out in a phrase or two, a snippet of 
dialogue, and the way they respond to the 
queer things that happen to them. The 
educated and uneducated often given in 
contrast. 

5. A touch of warmth, the pathetic, the lively, or 

the scientifically enthusiastic. 

6. A genial, often pert play of humour ; at times 

irony, at others facetious wit. 

7. An air of humility, as if to say, “ Of course I 

can’t expect you to believe me, but it's the 
truth as far as a dull fellow like me can make 
it out." Wells never protests, but uses a 
" convincing insouciance ." 

8. A tendency to be either (a) a happy combination 

of action, dialogue, and character, or (b) a 
well-developed atmosphere piece full of descrip- 
tion and explanation, with action working at 
the climax. 

9. A background of scientific fact and theory, with 

a continual delight in showing how extra- 
ordinarily different things might be with only 
a slight preliminary departure from the normal. 

10. Definite feeling for style ; crispness, clipped 
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brilliancy of phrasing, often a Biblical dignity 
and power. (Wells’s novels are careless in 
style; his sociological book ignore “ style ” 
altogether.) Range of wot Is considerable, 
from idiomatic English to cientific nomen- 
clature. 

11. Unlike Swift’s Gulliver's Trai Is, a pervading 
optimism and elastic keenno . 


Development of the Short Story as a Form 

Tales have been told for thousands of years, almost 
back to the beginning of things ; but the short story — 
a contrived piece of workmanship, not just a one-thmg- 
after-another yarn — goes back little more than a hun- 
dred years — namely, to Edgar Allan Poe (1809-49), a 
Boston American of Irish descent. He excelled in the 
study of passive horror (The Pit and the Pendulum, about 
the Spanish Inquisition), the murder-mystery (The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue), in which he preceded 
Gaboriau and Conan Doyle, and scientific puzzles and 
thrills (The Gold Bug), in which he gave a lead to H. G. 
Wells. In his tales the atmosphere is morbid and sear- 
ing, and is largely dependent on a hypnotically musical 
Latinized style. His construction is masterly, indeed 
mathematically exact. 

(In Wells one sees something of the Poe manner in 
The Red Room, where Fear is the central character, and 
in The Story of the late Mr. Elvesham, where there occurs 
a horrible transformation of a youth into an old man.) 

In the United States, where it started, the short story 
found its true home ; for one thing, life was more active 
and varied there than in the Old World. Bret Harte 
(1839-1902) portrayed the tough life of the mining camp 
and the crude speech of the pioneer, and showed the 
heart of things good beneath a rough exterior — in which 
Kipling bears some resemblance to him ; and “ O. Henry ” 
(1862-1910), in slick, snappy sentences of colloquial 
American, presented rapid pictures of both city life and 
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frontier places with a curious twist of ironic anti-climax 
whereby the reader is led to the confident expectation 
of a particular ending while the plot is dexterously 
juggled into the reverse. The short story is still vital 
and active in the United States, although multitudes 
of skilful but standardized and made-to-order stories 
fill the magazines. 

Spreading to France from America, the short story 
quickly took root in a culture always favourable to 
precise form in the arts, and produced one of the world’s 
greatest masters of the ironic tale, Guy de Maupassant 
(1850-93), whose work is concise, exact, and of a gem- 
like hardness. He portrays ordinary folk with biting 
sarcasm, and by inevitable steps leads the reader on to 
a usually grim conclusion. 

(Something of his stark, unsentimental art may be 
seen in Wells’s The Treasure in the Forest ; but Wells is 
normally kindly where de Maupassant is pitiless.) 

In the Eighteen-Nineties the short story became a 
popular form in Britain, and many famous writers — 
R. L. Stevenson, Kipling, Conan Doyle, Wells, and 
others — turned eagerly to it, and gave it a masculine 
direction and a clear-cut plot. 

In the twentieth century the best masters of the 
form have tended to ignore the well-made plot, the 
striking situation and the simple character type, and 
to give rather a slice of life, a moment illuminating 
mood or character : the explicit pattern has given 
place largely to the implicit. One cause has been the 
modem interest in psychology ; another has been the 
influence of a great Russian writer, Anton Chekhov 
(1860-1904), a subtle revealer of character through 
apparently insignificant actions. In Britain the chief 
writer in this impressionist manner has been Katherine 
Mansfield (1888-1923) ; but the influence of the school 
is now waning. 

Thus, though the Wells stories are not written in the 
latest manner, they have their indisputable place in the 
history of the short story, and belong to the healthy 
tradition of definite action and normal type-drawing. 
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Their originality lies in the brilliantly inventive use of 
science, and their union of this factua ity with uchness 
of fancy. “ Picture to yourselves," /rites Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton, “ the shock to readers of tl Dse days of a rush 
of new inventions, simple to us now, »ut then so novel 
and startling ; and imagine how they nust have roused 
the attention of the age. Here was a man who put 
posers — scientific posers — with the L ulity and enjoy- 
ment of a child ; who said ' Why ? ' What if — ? ' 

' How ? * ‘ Suppose — ' about all scuts of things that 
people found they wanted to know, i t was prodigious. 
Jules Verne had taken boys on conducted tours under 
the sea, and to the moon , but he had creaked as he 
did so. This new man's quickness allowed no time for 
creaks ; he bubbled with new notions, and they were 
notions to which other minds jumped just an instant 
late " ( The Georgian Literary Scene). 

Importance of Construction 

“ Unity of impression is the end, and limitation to the 
matter in hand, the means," — Dr. Hugh Walker. 

As the short story has insufficient space to show the 
development of character, it has to reinforce the idea or 
theme by effective structure (as in a short poem). 
Similarly the mood and outlook are reinforced by the 
style — whether dynamic in the modern American fashion 
or perfectly polished as in R. L. Stevenson. But for 
unity of impression and limitation to the matter m hand 
it is structure that finally counts. 

The essential point of structure, besides the one given 
above, is that the reader shall not become bored by too 
long a stretch of a single line of intei cst, but rather shall 
suffer two or more shocks of attention through unex- 
pected turns and the entry of new factors into the situa- 
tion. (If you wish to try your hand at writing a story, 
pay particular attention to this rule. Most beginners 
forget to complicate their stories, which then fall flat.) 
The fresh turn is often managed by 
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(i) introducing unexpected facts that produce a new 
problem ; and 

(li) increasing the difficulties of the likable character 
and the advantages of the disliked character 
or force. 

A “ well-made ” plot may be divided into clear struc- 
ture units, in each of which there are sub-units of 
stimulus and response formed by dialogue, gesture, and 
action. 


STRUCTURE UNITS OF A SHORT STORY 

A. Opening : either (i) the first facts to be known, 
as a direct opening about the circumstances and char- 
acters ; or (li) a suggestion of the Idea of the story 
— an indirect, plausible chat about this idea, or on the 
way the author has come to be interested m the situation 
or characters. 

I. First Main Event , with a little of the Idea. 

II. Second Main Event, with an element of the un- 
expected : this is the Fresh Turn, the com- 
plication, to arouse flagging interest and shed 
a little more light on the Idea. 

III. Third Main Event , forming a grand climax or 
crisis, and bringing out the Idea fully. 

B. Ending : giving the issue of the action, and 
emphasising the story’s final significance. 

(For a full treatment of the subject see The Idea in 
Fiction, by H. W. Leggett (Allen & Unwin).) 

N.B. — Two of the longer stories in this book are 
printed in incomplete form so that the reader may 
invent and write up his own completion. 



I 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PYECRAFT 
Structure Units 

Motive : My disgust for fat, gluttonous men. 

Idea : How interference with nature, viz. the law of 
gravity, may produce queer results. 

(а) Opening : The fatness of Pyecraft, a glutton. My 
malice towards him, and resolve to let his secret out 
of the bag. 

I. Pyecraft asks for recipe to give Loss of Weight. 
I give it him ; but it does not seem to work. 

II. Fresh turn : Recipe works but in startling way ; 
mystery. Telegram ; I go to see Pyecraft. 
Pyecraft on ceiling — not slim, but has lost 
all weight. 

III. Treatment of case : Under mahogany table to 
keep him down. Inverted mattress and two 
volumes of the British Encyclop&dia. Lead 
underclothing the final treatment. 

(б) Ending : a “ sting m the tail,” for Pyecraft is 
able to come back and be a bore at the club. How to 
escape him ? (Comic malice like that of the opening.) 

(Note . — The Opening and Ending should form a frame- 
work to the story, and arc very important. They are 
like the first and last scenes of a play.) 


FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1. What causes “ weight ” ? W T ould an apple weigh 
the same on the moon as on the earth ? 

2 . Summarize the story in about sixty words. 

207 
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3. “A dramatic opening.' ' What picture and motive 
does the author use so as to win our interest ? 

4. Quote three examples of (a) dramatic turns, (6) the 
use of suspense. 

5. What sort of man does the teller of the story seem 
to be ? What is his name ? 

6. How is one given an impression of the housekeeper’s 
difference in education from Pyecraft and the teller of 
the story ? 

7. Can you think of any other way for Pyecraft to 
solve the problem of living in his room ? 

8. Quote six examples of humour ; state whether 
each is of character, object, or situation. 

9. What is the meaning of : oblique smile, a priori, 
like being at an aquarium, Western pharmacopoeia, 
pariah dog, the sin of euphuism ? 

10. Give four examples of vivid phrases, with com- 
ments. 

11. Is the style of the writing slow and stately ? If 
not, what is it ? What is the purpose of the frequent 
use of the dash ? 

12. Near the end there are a number of occasions when 
Wells uses the punctuation .... What is its purpose ? 
(Wells popularized it in English ; it was already com- 
monly used in French.) 

13. What are the chief factors that help to make this 
an interesting and effective story ? 

14. Compose a similar scientific story of your own, 
e.g. about a thin man who gains enormous weight. 


II 

THE MAN WHO COULD WORK MIRACLES 

Pantoum (French, from Malay, pantun) : a short 
Malayan verse form of four-lined rhyming stanzas, 
adopted by French poets. The second and fourth lines 
of each stanza are repeated as the first and third of the 
next, and the first and third lines of the first stanza 
are repeated as the second and fourth of the last. 
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FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOS TION 

1. Find out what you can about my one modern 
theory of the nature of matter, and vntc it down in 
your own words 

2. Outline the story in about 250 w< rds. 

3. Find a motive sentence in the of emng, and a key 
sentence anywhere. 

4. (a) Give instances of repetition of incident or 

occasion. 

(b) How is the ending managed ? 

(c) Is it apparent why Wells calls the story a 

“ Pantoum m Prose ” ? 

5. By what means 111 the telling of the story does the 
author seek to give us the conviction of his scrupulous 
truthfulness ? 

6. Summarize under headings the structure units of 
this story, and state what is its basic idea. 

7. Illustrate the logical completeness of Mr. Fotherin- 
gay’s care for Winch. How did a lack of scientific 
knowledge later wreck Mr. Fothenngay’s schemes ? 

8. Is Mr. Fothcrmgay an individual character, or a 
type ? 

9. " The characters are alive, by which one means 
that their speech is their minds’ betrayal " (James 
Agate). Quote some lines of dialogue eliective in the 
above sense. 

10. “ Nothing unnecessary must be put into a short 
story.” Comment on the present story in this con- 
nection. 

11. Compose a scientific miracle story of your own. 
(Suppose, for example, that a certain man could trans- 
port himself into the past or the future.) 


( 67 ) 


14 
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III 

THE STAR 

Find out what you can about the courses of the 
planets, and about modern theories of how the moon 
and the earth were first formed. 


FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1. Summarize the story in note form under the heads 
of the structure units, and state what is its basic idea 
(or theme) . 

2. Present the content of the first six paragraphs 
shortly in your own words. 

3. Draw a map of the Northern sky in January show- 
ing the stars and constellations named in the story, and 
trace the course of the strange star. 

4. How far is the style (a) scientific, (6) Biblical and 
emotive ? 

5. What is the prevailing atmosphere of the story ? 
What factors specially help to form it ? 

6. In what important ways does this story differ in 
type from the two previous ones ? Which of the follow- 
ing is nearer to a description of it : (a) a tale, (6) a 
cosmic fantasy, (c) an imaginative essay on the in- 
security of human life ? 


IV 

THE NEW ACCELERATOR 

FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1. Outline the story in about 100 words ; and give 
it another title of three words length. 

2. Consider the question of timing in this story by 
reference to the making of a film for it. 
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3. Give some modern theory on th nature of time. 
(Mr. J. B. Priestley enlarges on the question in his 
Midmght on the Desert ) 

4. Why should the pair have burst 1 ito flames if they 
had been running instead of walking ? 

5. Does the opening comprise (a) tl e first paragraph 
only, or (b) the first pages, up to “I noted even then 
the swift alacrity of his step,” or (c) ip to “ And now 
” ? Give reasons for your answe . 

6. Give a key-sentence to the theme 

7. What are the three main unrs of the story- 
structure ? 

8. What is the length and nature of the ending ? 
From the point of view of the story as a work of art 
would you prefer the present ending rel ained or omitted ? 

9. Write a story entitled The Retarder. 


V 

THE STORY OF THE LATE MR. ELVESHAM 

FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1. What do you know of the functions of the ductless 
glands ? 

2. Say in about 50 words what the story is about, 
and make a fresh title in three words. 

3. What other stories have you heard of that relate 
strange happenings to souls or personalities ? 

4. What are the mam units of development in this 
story ? Is the ending direct or does it contain an un- 
expected twist ? 

5. Do you regard Eden’s story of his case as true, 
or only the result of a delusion ? How does Wells evade 
having to give a definite answer to this question ? 

6. Does the style differ at all from that of The Truth 
about Pyecraft ? 

7. Write a story of your own about a woman whose 
beauty is exchanged for another’s ugliness. 
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VI 

THE DOOR IN THE WALL 

FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1. What description might be applied to (a) the type 
of opening, ( b ) the type of ending ? 

2. What sort of man is Lionel Wallace as presented 
in this story ? 

3. Without looking back at the text, give all the 
details you can of Wallace's memory of (a) the door in 
the wall, and the things round about it, and (6) the 
garden and its contents. 

4. If you know Arnold’s The Forsaken Merman or 
Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations, point out in what 
respect there is any resemblance to the idea and mood 
of this story. 

5. If you have had any childhood experience of a 
place of wonder, describe it, and tell how you have 
come to regard the experience since. 

6. Give three examples of poetic touches in the style 
and detail of the story. 

7. Do you consider that the story may be intended 
as an allegory ? If so, what do you take to be its 
meaning ? 

8. “ Day-dreaming is always a weakness, and should 
be avoided like the plague." Do you agree ? 


INTERLUDE: THE MAGIC SHOP 

FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1. Outline the story in about 250 words, and give it 
a fresh title in two words. What is the idea, or theme ? 

2. From the study of the openings of the stories in 
this book try to give advice on, " How to Open a Story 
in the manner of H. G. Wells." 
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3. Explain clearly : “all the prancir * precedence Gip 
would have taken in the matter of mere toys was 
wanting." 

4. How many of the “ genuine m< gic " things can 
you remember ? Write them down, a d check up from 
the text. 

5. Why was Gip the Right Sort of 1 )y ? 

6. What do you discover of the haracter of the 
father ? 

7. Is wishing for the moon ever actu illy rewarded ? 

8. What is your explanation of the s.ory * 

9. “The Magic Shop shows that Wells has the 
sympathetic qualities and proper sense of mcoherency 
adequate to inspire a real successor to Alice m Wonder- 
land In what respects is this true, in what untrue ? 

10. Write a similar story of your own, for example 
about a confectioner’s shop or a clothing shop. 

VII 

THE PLATTNER STORY 

FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1 . The opening paragraph (over twenty lines) has been 
omitted in this text. Can you guess the nature of it ? 

2. The later part of the story (about fifteen pages) 
has been omitted. Either (a) briefly suggest what its 
drift might be, or ( b ) compose an ending of your own. 

3. What are the structure units of the story actually 
given in this text ? 

4. What is the idea on which this story is based ? 

5. Why did Mr. Lidgett wish to keep the occurrence 
dark ? 

6. What has Plattner’ s bodily inversion to do with 
the explosion and the return ? Why can it not be 
omitted ? 

7. Give (a) an example of dry understatement, and 
(b) your version of what is meant by the Fourth Dimen- 
sion , and coruscating iridescence. 
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8. “ H. G. Wells is a master of the topsy-turvy.' 
Comment on this story in the light of the above. 


VIII 

THE FLOWERING OF THE STRANGE ORCHID 

FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1. Summarize the facts you can discover in dictionary 
or encyclopaedia about orchids. 

2. Give the gist of the story in about 50 words, and 
supply a fresh title in three words. 

3. Complete the following phrases, if possible from 

memory : (a) brown shrivelled ; (b) a strange 

twist ; (c) delicate green ; (<2) the heavy 

labellum was coiled into an . 

4. Comment on the remark, “ Nothing ever does 
happen to me,*’ and on the housekeeper’s reply. 

5. Make a list of a dozen personal names (e.g. Winter- 
Wedderbum) found in the stories up to this point, and 
state what you consider their types and qualities. 

i For comparisons think of Shakespeare’s Sir Toby 
Belch, Sheridan’s Lydia Languish, Dickens’ Mrs. Gamp, 
Thackeray’s Becky Sharp, Mr. G. B. Shaw’s Alfred 
Doolittle, and any others you know.) 

6. Write a story about some other plant, retaining 
Mr. Winter-Wedderburn as the central figure. 


IX 

THE RED ROOM 

FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1. Divide the story under heads into units of structure. 
Does it contain the usual fresh turn ? What is the 
type of the ending ? 
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2. How does the opening introduce the theme and 
strike the keynote of the story ? 

3. What sayings are repeated with o unous effect ? 

• 4. Give twenty examples of verbs u 2d in the telling 
of this story, and state any character sties you notice 
about them. 

5. Trace some of the means by whic. the atmosphere 
of mystery and horror is created. 

6. Is it policy in telling a ghost s‘:ory (a) to give 
exact particulars of the appearance at d powers of the 
supernatural beings, or ( b ) to use sugge daon only ? 

7. Write down ten typical sentences from the text of 
this story, and analyse them into phrases and clauses. 
Does any typical construction emerge ? (It is useful to 
make diagrams of sentence shapes.) 

8. Show that climax is used effectively in the develop- 
ment of the action. 

9. Why is the story told in the first person ? Have 
any of the previous stories been told in that way ? Of 
what kind are they ? 

10. Might it have been the old pensioners who secretly 
waylaid the teller of the tale ? 

11. Read Poe’s The Fall of the House of Usher , and 
briefly contrast it with this tale. 

12. Write a ghost story of your own. 


X 

THE TEMPTATION OF HARRINGAY 

FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1. What was Harringay’s temptation ? Give a key 
sentence. 

2. Quote the final sentence of the story, (a) Does it 

prove anything ? (b) What does it reveal of the mood 

of the author while telling his story ? 

3. Which of the following descriptions of this story 
is the truest : 
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(a) A farce based on stories like that of Dr. Faustus ; 

(i b ) A satire on bad painters ; 

(c) A partly serious, partly light ghost story ? 

4. What opinions on artists and on Mr. Harringay as 
an artist does the picture give ? Comment on their 
truth or untruth. 

5. Write a short story on some similar idea, for example 
on a wireless set that a muddled but keen enthusiast 
is making. 


XI 

THE INEXPERIENCED GHOST 

FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1. Tell the rest of the story yourself (several pages are 
omitted in the present text), inventing your own version. 

2. Find a key -sentence in the story. 

3. “ Mr. Wells sees the unexpected side of things ; his 
humour largely lies in substituting common sense for 
awe.” Comment on this story in the light of the above 
statement. 

4. “He began, it is true, with an air of matter-of-fact 
anecdote, but that we thought was only the incurable 
artifice of the man.” How far does this apply to some of 
Wells's own story openings ? 

5. Shortly narrate a story in which the ghost is very 
confident and dictatorial. 


* FINALE: THE BEAUTIFUL SUIT 

FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1 . Give an outline of the plot in about 50 words, and 
a fresh short title. What is the basic idea ? 

2. Why is it better that the story should end as it 
does than with a “ happy ever after ” ? 
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3. Study the third and fourth last 1 aragraphs, and 
either (a) write a passage yourself in 'he same mood 
and tone, or ( b ) point out the style pialities of the 
passage. 

4. " Wells has no sense of or care for ‘>eauty or style : 
he is a Cockney vulgarian/* Comment on this opinion 
with special reference to the present sto- y . 

5. It has been said that this story is s mbolic. What 
is your interpretation of it ? 

6. This is regarded by many as one of the best of 
Wells's stories. Write an appreciation of it based on 
what you consider its three chief qualities. 


General 

FOR DISCUSSION OR COMPOSITION 

1. " Most authors of scientific stories have no interest 
in their characters, but solely in their theories and their 
gadgets. The characters are not so much non-human 
as lifeless." Does this criticism apply to H. G. Wells 
and his characters ? 

2. "It is the oddity of human beings, whether educated 
or uneducated, that appeals to Wells." Is this borne out 
by the personages in these stories ? 

3. " Wells is a born story-teller.” What evidence from 
these stories would you advance for or against this 
opinion ? 

4. Illustrate and comment on Wells's delight in 
existence. 

5. " Never-ceasing curiosity, never-ceasing fancy." 
Illustrate these aspects of Wells from the stories in this 
volume. 

6. " Wells has a strong sense of humour, part Cockney 
pertness, part slapstick farce." Give examples of his 
humour, and say what elements the above statement 
omits to mention. 

7. M. Andr6 Maurois regards The Man who could Work 
Miracles as one of H. G. Wells’s most memorable short 
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stories. Give reasons for agreement or disagreement 
with this opinion. 

8. “ The essential function of fiction is to provide the 
reader with opportunities for the imaginative under- 
standing of human nature in ideal conditions for its 
exercise/' Do Wells’s short stories succeed in this 
function ? 

9. Give your view of the critic who, in reviewing 
Wells in the Times Educational Supplement of December 2 
1899, said of the short stories : “ The usual grocer or 
chemist or bank clerk sees extraordinary visions and has 
unusual experiences ; but all Mr. Wells’s conceptions 
seem to us unutterably dull." 

10. “ It is all very well for the literary man to enjoy 
fine, idealistic sensations, but the plain man prefers the 
scientific world of Wells and the sense of reality it 
gives." Consider this statement carefully, and give your 
own view of the matter. (A writer like Charles Lamb 
might be useful for comparison.) 

11. Most short stories start with an idea. Briefly 
express the ideas behind any three of Wells's stories, and 
show how they have been made interesting. 

12. What is your choice of the two best and the two 
weakest stories in this collection ? 
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